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INTRODUCE YOUR FRIEND TO THE SURVEY 


Haven’t you a friend who ought, as the saying goes, 
to be a reader of THE SuRvVEY, one who would really ap- 
preciate the issues if he but knew the magazine well? 


Why don’t you introduce him to us at least, if you do 
not wish to pay for an extra subscription? 


Here is our suggestion in the form of a special offer: 


A Renewal and a Trial Subscription of 8 months for a Friend, $4.00 


Mail us $4.00, and we will not only renew your own 
subscription but will also send THe Survey to any ad- 
dress in the United States for eight months. 

lf you have more than one friend to introduce to 
us, send us fifty cents for each and we will mail them 
issues for thirteen weeks. 


WESTERN OFFICE 


for extending the help of the federal gov- 
ernment to the states in providing voca- 
tional education for 25,000,000 workers in 
agriculture and industry. The ultimate cost 
will run up to $7,000,000 a year. Page 416, 


ONTARIO province has set an example 
for all North America in including in- 
dustrial diseases along with accidents in a 
compensation law. Progressive European 
countries did it long ago. Page 413. 


HE little theater, playing a rural role 

in the North Dakota Agricultural Col- 

lege, proposes to become a_ sociological 
experiment station. Page 408. 


[F you buy glass from Pennsylvania, coal 
from West Virginia or preserved fruits 
from Delaware—not to explore further 
South—you are an accomplice in the em- 
ployment of child labor, no matter how 
good the law of your own state. Only a 
federal law can save you. Page 411. 


‘THE Good Samaritan was good enough 
in his time, but his daughter, the vis- 
iting nurse, must be not only nurse but 
social worker, too, able to diagnose a fam- 
ily as a doctor does diseases. Page 414. 


FOR WIDOWS 


ALTHOUGH TWO months have 
passed since the Pittsburgh Department 
ot Charities ceased supplying outdoor 
telief, representative private charities 
report that their burden has not been 
increased because of it. 

Pittsburgh’s efforts to discontinue out- 
door relief date back to the last months 
of 1913 when a number of surveys were 
‘made of the city departments. These 
showed that the Department of Chari- 
ties spent approximately $24,000 a year 
in relief and that to administer this sum 
six inspectors were required. 

It had become a kind of unwritten law 
in the department that, in addition to 
coal and shoes, the maximum amount of 
relief to be furnished in the way of 
staple commodities was $1.35 worth 
every two weeks. It made no difference 
whether a family consisted of two per- 
sons or ten, the amount was the same. 
5 The case of a deserted woman and six 
children is given as an illustration of the 
method. Ordinarily the woman and 
two daughters worked, “but when-~one 
daughter fell ill the mother was obliged 
_to give up her work. At this time the 
only income of the family was $3.50 a 
Berek, earned by the second daughter. 
The Department of Charities allowed 
the family a basket of groceries every 
two weeks. 

The efficiency company which investi- 
gated the Department of Charities rec- 


Prox wow BASKET OF FOOD 


“money for relief to the department, the 
city should appropriate directly to the 
Associated Charities. The Associated 
Charities, however, refused to accept 
what would practically have amounted 
toasubsidy. It offered, instead, to make 
all the investigations of applicants for 
city outdoor relief and to make requisi- 
tion upon a fund appropriated by the 
‘City Council to the Department of Chari- 
ties for food, rent and other relief. 

_ Toward the close of December the 
City Council practically decided to dis- 
continue the administration of outdoor 
lief by the Department of Charities 
d to allow the Associated Charities to 
e the work. A new administra- 
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tion came into office in January, how- 


ever, and nothing was done. The Coun- 
cil delayed the general appropriation bill 
for the city until the end of January. 
Then the exceedingly cold weather was 
utilized, whether for humanitarian or 
political purposes, and a public clamor 
was aroused to demand that the city 
help its poor. Immediately $10,000 was 
voted for this purpose with the provision 
that all of it be spent in three months. 

The Department of Charities an- 
nounced in the newspapers that it was 
ready to supply relief. It was at once 
thronged with applicants and in the suc- 
ceeding three months more than twice 
aS many persons were aided as during 
the same period of the previous year. It 
was felt by many social workers that 
relief had been given indiscriminately 
and carelessly. At any rate, all of the 
$10,000 appropriation was used. 

When the question of a further ap- 
propriation for outdoor relief was 
brought before Council, hearings upon 
the subject were held. Visitors from the 
Associated Charities testified as to the 
inefficiency of the work of the Depart- 
ment of Charities and the Council made 
no further appropriation for relief. 


OMMITTEE ON WHITE LIST FOR 
INVESTORS 


The work of drawing up a “white 
list” of securities will be undertaken by 
a committee recently appointed by the 
Episcopal Social Service Commission, 
collaborating with a committee of the 
Consumers’ League. The Episcopal 
committee consists of Bishop Lawrence 
of Massachusetts, Robert Hay Woods 
of Boston, and Vida D. Scudder of 
Wellesley College. Labor conditions in 
corporations offering securities for pub- 
lic sale will be investigated, and it is 
hoped through this action to make clear 
the ethical obligation of purchasers and 
holders of stocks, especially among 
church members. 

The appointment of this committee 
was suggested by Mary E. Clarkson of 
Germantown, Pa. In an article, The 
Responsibility of the Small Investor, 
Miss Clarkson first put the idea for- 
ward in THe Survey of July 26, 1913. 
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ST. LOUIS CHARTER 


On June 30 the voters of St. Louis 
adopted a new city charter drawn along 
the most modern and democratic lines. 
It is a popular-government-municipal- 
ownership-efficiency charter. It displaces 
a thirty-eight-year-old instrument drawn 
on the theory of checks and balances, 
under which St. Louis has had her share 
of boodle, corruption, inefficiency and 
spoils politics. 

The social features of the new charter 
areconspicuous. A thorough-going civil 
service system is provided and the ad- 
ministrative departments are greatly sim- 
plified. 

A new Department of Public Welfare 
is created with a commissioner at a 
salary of $8,000 a year. Under him 
are the departments of parks and recre- 
ation, health, hospitals, and correction, 
each in charge of a commissioner ap- 
pointed by him. 

Permission is also given to establish 
divisions for research and publicity con- 
cerning the causes of poverty, crime and 
disease; free legal aid, a municipal lodg- 
ing house and a free employment bureau. 

Two administrative boards are re- 
tained outside the Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare, chiefly because these boards 
have large discretion in granting public 


Oost FEATURES OF THE NEW 


funds to individuals. These are the 
Board of Children’s Guardians, which 
has jurisdiction over the Industrial 


School and the placing-out of destitute 
children in family homes, including 
mothers’ pensions; and the Mullanphy 
Board, which administers a million dollar 
trust fund for the benefit of travelers 
and immigrants. The Mullanphy Board 
has been reduced in number from an un- 
wieldy membership of thirteen to three. 

The new charter puts St. Louis in the 
front rank of American cities in sub- 
stituting scientific and stable government 
for the haphazard and inefficient govern- 
ment of “spoilsmen and the interests.” 
It is hailed by social workers as opening 
the way to them for public service in 
many directions and as creating the 
greatest opportunity the city has ever 
had for attacking the problems of pov- 
erty, disease and crime. 
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TORN DOWN IN THE CLEAN-UP 


Under the viaduct, three stories of it below street grade, this tenement was one of 
the worst in Cleveland 


A WRECKING CREW 

CLEVELAND’s “clean-up week” 
went far beyond the usual furbishing of 
vacant lots and sweetening of garbage 
cans. 

The actual work lasted two weeks at 
the end of April and the beginning of 
May when the city Bureau of Sanitation, 
re-enforced by the city Fire Department 
and the state fire marshal’s men, made a 
visit through the city’s worst housing 
sections. 

The results are now showing in great 
gaps where ramshackle houses and tene- 
ments once stood. For the orders issued 
as a result of the clean-up fortnight have 
meant the razing of over 200 dwellings 
housing 500 families and of 150 sheds 
and barns, and the repairing of 137 other 
dwellings. ; 

Parts of Cleveland look almost like 
Salem after its fire. The Haymarket 
district, once called “the worst square 
mile of housing in America,” and Frank- 
lin Hill, up which rickety dwellings 
climbed in dishevelled order, suffered 
most severely, but with most clear justice 
to principles of right living. Thirty days 
of grace allowed by law have now 
elapsed. Franklin Hill is decimated of 
buildings, and great gaps are being torn 
in the Haymarket district. The work is 
proceeding as rapidly as official action 
can force it. 

Meanwhile social agencies are housing 
the 500 dispossessed families with less 
difficulty than had been anticipated. 
Mildred Chadsey, chief of the Bureau 
of Sanitation, says: 


(y's wreck CLEANING UP WITH 


“This housing clean-up will, I am sure, 
stimulate building enterprise. Builders 
couldn’t and wouldn’t compete with the 
old structures. Many of the families 
which formerly were content to live un- 


der bad conditions now are finding a 
higher earning capacity which makes 
better quarters easily available. And, 
for that matter, it is cheaper for the 
community to care for these folks than 
to allow them to live under such condi- 
tions aS we have eliminated. Moreover, 
any difficulty we have along this line will 
prove a means of drawing attention to 
the scarcity of sanitary, inexpensive 
homes for workers.” 


The actual change of living conditions 
which these evicted families undergo is 
being made the subject of study by Miss 
Chadsey. Records taken before the fam- 
ily moved will be compared with records 
of the same facts to be made a year 
later. Items to be considered are num- 
ber in family, adults, minors, boarders, 
number of wage-earners, income per 
month, occupations, regularity of work, 
standards of living and health. Miss 
Chadsey expects the investigation, when 
completed, to bring out significant ma- 
terial on the relationship of living condi- 
tions to. earning capacity. 


OUNTY JAILS CLASSED WITH 
Go SING SING 


SPECIFIC SUGGESTIONS for im- 
proving each of the county jails of New 
York, and urgent recommendations that 
fourteen of them be abandoned and new 
ones erected in their places, are the re- 
sults of inspections made throughout the 
state by the Prison Association of New 
York during the past year. 

Nearly everything that can render a 
place unsuitable for habitation was 
found over and over again by the asso- 
ciation’s inspectors. Many jails were 
found to be firetraps, many were found 
to mingle indiscriminately young and 
old, first offenders and “repeaters,” those 
convicted and those awaiting trial. 
Food was often discovered to be of poor 


quality or inadequate in amount. Bad 
ventilation, insanitary sewage, , idleness, 
and inadequate supervision were found 
in many jails. 

Definite recommendations for the im- 
provement of each of these conditions 
are presented in the report of the in- 
spections. The association declares its 
belief that the county jail, “in its pres- 
ent form and management, should be 
abolished.” It calls it “the worst insti- 
tution, generally speaking, in our correc- 
tional system,” and says that it is “in 
most instancés inevitably a school of 
crime.” 

’ The association has but one recom- 
mendation to make with regard to Sing 


Sing’ prison: “Abandon it and substitute 


therefor a modern farm _ industrial 
prison.” Erected in 1821, this prison 
was built, says the report, 


“at a time when dungeons were used 
for cells and when the health of the in- 
mate received practically no considera- 
CLO ten -unere The close proximity 
of the cell house to the river, its slight 
elevation above the tide water mark, its 
lack of air space, its heavy mass of stone 
construction, both interior and exterior 
of cell blocks, together with the worth- 
less system of ventilation, convert them 
into vast refrigerators which condense 
the warm and humid air, causing moist- 
ure to be deposited on the cell walls, 
rendering them damp and watery.” 


ISSOURI JUVENILE COURT 
LAW UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


Tue Missourr juvenile court 
law, applying to every county in the 
state except the six largest, was held in- 
valid by the State Supreme Court by a 
unanimous decision rendered in May. 

The law, passed by the Legislature in 
1913, was modeled on the so-called Roch- 
ester law and other recent enactments 
based on the chancery or equity pro 
cedure. It was not a criminal statute. 
It vested probate courts throughout the 
state with sole power to act in the cases 
of all neglected and delinquent children. 

The Supreme Court held the law ‘in- 
valid on two grounds: first, because it 
conflicted with a provision of the con- 
stitution which requires that the duties 
of probate courts shall be uniform 
throughout the state; and second, be- 
cause the act, while applying to children 
who committed crimes, failed to follow 
the criminal procedure set forth in the 
constitution. 

On the first ground there is very little 
difference of opinion, although many 
lawyers think the law might have been 
held constitutional even as to that. 

On the second ground, however, great 
surprise and chagrin are expressed that 
the Supreme Court should have held to 
the antiquated notion that a child is a 
criminal in the eyes of the law, and that 
he should be prosecuted under juvenile 
court procedure in the same way thai 
adults are prosecuted. The court said 
in substance that although children were 
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tion; the other far from it. 


dealt with in the Juvenile Court for the 
commission of misdemeanors and fel- 
onies, yet the act denied the right of 
prosecuting officials to file informations 
or grand juries to find indictments, and 
denied the right of trial by jury. The 
court stated that the act although laud- 
able in purpose, could not be sustained 
because it would be subversive of “our 
entire system of criminal jurisprudence.” 

This decision is entirely out of line 
with the view that the delinquent child 
is a ward of the state, not to be pun- 
ished but to be .protected and. guided 
along the road to good citizenship. 

Social workers are planning to write 
a new juvenile court act applying to 
every county in the state, based even 
more flatly on the chancery or equity 
procedure. 

The juvenile court law which applies 
to the six largest counties in the state 
was not before the Supreme Court, but 
the court went out of its way to indi- 
cate that if it were, it would be sustain- 
ed, for it permits prosecuting officials to 
file informations and permits trials by 


jury. 
OMEN ELIGIBLE FOR EM- 
PLOY MENT BUREAU 
The attention of the women in all 
parts of New York state is called to the 
examination for the ten offices in the 
new state Bureau of Employment, to be 
held on July 25. 


_ An examination’ for the positions in 
the new bureau was held on June 27. 


i But by the ruling of the State Civil 


Service Commission, acting under the 
direction of Commissioner of Labor 


Letting Light into 


“before- 

and-after” rooms in the Child Fed- 
eration’s Baby-saving Show in the court 
yard of the Philadelphia City Hall. 
One room is in model sanitary condi- 


D R. W. W. TRINKLE, chairman of 

the committee on health of the 
Common Councils, has called upon the 
mayor to remove this “filthy room” on 
the ground that it reflects on the good 
name of the city. 


Lynch, the offices in the bureau were 
declared open to men only. 350 men 
took the examination. 

The exclusion of women from the 
first examination was challenged as es- 
pecially reactionary in view of women’s 
recognized ability in the sort of work 
the new bureau requires, because of the 
peculiar suitability of women for cer- 
tain divisions of the new bureau’s work, 
notably that concerning juvenile em- 
ployment and because it contradicted 
traditions already established in the 
State Department of Labor, for the head 
of another bureau, Industries and Im- 
migration, has always been a woman. 

As a result of protests from all over 
the state and from the Conference on 
Unemployment Among Women in New 
York city, Commissioner Lynch has ar- 
ranged with the State Civil Service 
Commission for a parallel examination 
open to women only. 

The many women in the state whose 
ability, experience and interest fit them 
for these ten positions are urged to 
take the examination on July 25. 

Applications must be received in the 
office of the commission in Albany on 
or before July 21. No application blanks 
will be sent out by mail after July 18. 

One director at a yearly salary of 
$4,000, and niné superintendents at $2,- 
000 each will be appointed. The super- 
intendents are to take charge of branch 
offices in various cities. 

The law establishing the bureau pro- 
vides that the director “shall have rec- 
ognized executive and managerial abil- 
ity, technical and scientific knowledge 
upon the subject of unemployment and 
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S OCIAL workers, on the other hand, 
protest against its removal. Phila- 

delphia has many such rooms, they say, 

a menace to health and to childhood, 

and it is sound policy that the public 

should know about it. 
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administration of public employment of- 
fices and recognized capacity to direct 
investigations of unemployment and 
public and private agencies for reme- 
dying the same.” 

Each candidate for the directorship 
must file with the State Civil Service 
Commission on or before July 25 a de- 
tailed plan for the organization and ad- 
ministration of a state employment of- 
fice. This paper must be typewritten on 
paper about 8% x 13 inches, be of not 
fewer than 1,500 or more than 4,000 
words, and must be accompanied by an 
affidavit that it is the original, unaided 
composition of the author. 

For the office of superintendent, the 
requirements are not specifically given. 
The assumption is that they approxi- 
mate the requirements for the director, 
excepting that the nine superintendents 
do not submit a plan of organization. 

The Conference on Unemployment 
Among Women, 95 Madison Avenue, 
New York city, offers to suggest ma- 
terial for study and to furnish copies of 
the bill providing for the new bureau to 
women who will take the examination. 


HOUSE - PARTY CONFERENCE 
ON THE FEEBLE-MINDED 


Tue Assocration for the Study 
of the Feeble-minded, which used to be 
called the Association of Medical Officers 
of Institutions for the Feeble-minded, 
held its annual session at Columbus, 
Ohio, last month. 

There is something very charming and 
homelike about these annual conferences. 
The meetings are held at the institutions, 
and for the two or three days, the mem- 
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bers, their wives and invited guests are 
entertained in the house. 

This means doubling up of the usual 
number of occupants of bed rooms, and 
sometimes setting a lot of the men off by 
themselves in a temporarily vacated dor- 
mitory, in which case the grave and 
reverend seniors sometimes revert to the 
gaiety and even the pranks of their col- 
lege days, so that it is a “time of re- 
freshing.” 

The formal papers and discussions are 
the least valuable part of these sessions. 
The members see the new features of 
the institution and confer about lots of 
plans and methcds. 

At Columbus, one of the oldest and 
largest institutions of the kind in the 
country, the special point of interest was 
the splendid new colony farm, reached 
by a twelve mile auto trip, where 300 
moron and imbecile boys are practically 
earning their own living. 

Next in eliciting admiration and 
praise among attendants at the confer- 
ence were the fine performanccs of the 
orchestra of feeble-minded bcys and 
girls. 

Among the topics discussed the two 
that attracted most attention were those 
on Classes for Backward Children in the 
Public Schools by Miss Walsh of New 
York, and Extension Departments for 
Feeble-minded by E. R. Johnstone of 
Vineland, N. J. 

A lively discussion followed this lat- 
ter paper. The extension method pro- 
posed and already in practice to some 
extent was explained by Alexander John- 
son who also reported on the details and 
results of an extension campaign in Vir- 
ginia late last fall. 

The association voted to appoint a 
committee to consider the extension 
method and to report on co-operation 
with the Vineland work. The commit- 
tee appointed consisted of the following 
members: Dr. Fernald, Massachusetts, 
Dr. Rogers, Minnesota, and Dr. Mo- 
gridge, lowa. 
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URAL THEATRICALS: EXPERIMENT OF A WESTERN 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


E. G. ARVOLD 
Founder of the Little Country Theater 


The little theater idea, for better 
drama, is not new as a city ven- 
ture. Privately owned little theaters, in 
various large cities of our own country 
as well as abroad, are serving a worthy 
purpose. The first attempt at carrying 
the idea into a rural community has 
been made by the North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College at Fargo.. This Little 
Country Theater, however, besides stim- 
ulating intelligent appreciation of the 
drama, purposes to become a center of 
activity for the people of the country- 
side which will make city attractions 
less alluring and induce the people to 
stay on the farms. 

Apparently working on the theory that 
it is small use to teach farming unless 
life on the farm is made attractive, 
A. G. Arvold, founder of the Little 
Country Theater, has adopted the policy 
of making the theater a “sociological 


experiment station.” In the State Agri- 
cultural College there are several hun- 
dred students, and it is the plan to have 
them all during the school year do some 
work in the theater, either as actors, 
playwrights, stage hands, producers or 
members of choruses. By this actual 
participation in things theatrical the 
students are fitted to go out from the 
college and establish similar theaters 
in their own rural home setting. 

With what practical foresight this re- 
sult has been planned is shown in the 
simple nature of all the physical details 
of the theater. A room on the second 
floor of the college administration build- 
ing, about the size of the average town 
hall, seating capacity 200, has been fitted 
up as a model theater for the open 
country or small village. Everything 
on and off the stage is reduced to the 
simplest form possible so that the setting 
up of such a little theater in a rural 
community may be accomplished with- 
out expert assistance. 

The object of the Little Country 
Theatre is to produce such plays as can 
be easily staged in the country school, 
the village hall, or any place where 
country people assemble for social ac- 
tivity. Emphasis will be laid on the one 
act play and scenes taken from dramas 
depicting foreign life. 

Since North Dakota has a large popu- 
lation of foreign people, nationality 
programs—plays, folk dances, and music 
—will be given frequently. Young peo- 
ple are encouraged to write plays, to be 
staged by Little Country Theater casts, 
choosing for their themes subjects deal- 
ing with country life and community 
problems. 

An admission fee of from five to fif- 
teen cents is charged for all programs, 
the money being used for scenery, cos- 
tumes and promotion work. 


AUDIENCE AT THE LITTLE COUNTRY THEATER, WITNESSING PERFORMANCE OF A ONE-ACT COMEDY, CHERRY TREE FARM, 
NINETY PER CENT OF THEM ARE FROM THE RURAL DISTRICTS OF NORTH DAKOTA 
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HE PROBLEM OF IMMIGRATION 


IN MASSACHU- 


SETTS—BY KATE HOLLADAY CLAGHORN 


If IS ENCOURAGING to see some 
of the interest devoted to foreign im- 
migration turning from the question of 


exclusion or admission to the question of 


what to do with the immigrants once 
they are here. For while we are disput- 
ing about the desirability or undesirabil- 
ity of admitting them, in they are com- 
ing, year after year, thousand upon thou- 
sand, steadily adding to the weight of 


‘the “immigration problem”’—such as it 


called “bureaus 


is. 
_The care of immigrants after arrival 
would seem to be particularly a function 
of the states. They can have nothing 
to say about the admission of immi- 
grants but must take the consequences 
of their presence. The federal govern- 
ment, on the other hand, which can ad- 
mit or exclude, has no powers or facili- 
ties for continued supervision. 

Yet the states have been slow to take 
this matter up. Many of them have so- 
of immigration,” but 
these are primarily for the purpose of 
attracting settlers of a selected kind, 
whether native or foreign. Only two 
states, New York and California, have 


_bureaus of immigration in active opera- 


tion which have for their object the care 
of the foreign immigrant. Two more 
states, New Jersey and Massachusetts, 
have laid the foundations for such care 
by creating—New Jersey in 1911 and 
Massachusetts in 1913—commissions on 
immigration to investigate and make rec- 
ommendations. 

The Massachusetts report, which has 
lately appeared, is a thorough and ad- 
mirable piece of work, and should prove 
instructive and stimulating to other states 
which ought to be taking hold of the 


same problem. For the conditions shown 


by the careful original investigations of 
the commission are those that charact- 
erize comminities generally where immi- 
grants are found. 

There are, naturally, characteristic lo- 


cal differences. It appears, for instance, 
that methods of dealing with immigrants 
at the port of Boston are far behind the 
methods followed in New York. Inspec- 
tion is carried on not at a central sta- 
tion where facilities could be made ade- 
quate but at the different docks where 
steamers arrive; the detention quarters 
are “disgracefully inadequate,” and pass- 
ed immigrants are discharged into a com- 
mon waiting room immediately after in- 
spection without further care or guid- 
ance to fall an easy prey to the various 
species of vultures which infest such 
places. 

Exploitation by unscrupulous employ- 
ment agencies seems to be particularly 
flagrant in Massachusetts. The law 
affecting these agencies is said by the 
commission to “lack all the safeguards 
of a good law” and is poorly enforced. 

Housing conditions in which the immi- 
grants are found are generally poor. 
Dark rooms, overcrowding and bad san- 
itation are characteristic features. There 
is no state housing legislation in Mas- 
sachusetts, except the acts of 1911 and 
1912 establishing standard requirements 
for towns and cities, which take effect 
only when adopted by a locality. Only 
fifteen towns and no cities have as yet 
accepted them as law. 

With its-educational traditions we 
should expect from Massachusetts a 
more adequate recognition of the educa- 
tional needs of immigrants than is shown 
by the report. In only a few locali- 
ties and to a very limited extent is spe- 
cial provision made for immigrant chil- 
dren, who, simply from ignorance of lan- 
guage, are often found in classes with 
subnormal children—a dreadful state of 
things. The needs of adult immigrants 
are most imperfectly met. In 1910-11 
there were 224,000 non-English-speaking 
persons in Massachusetts, and it is esti- 
mated that at the very least 200,000 of 
these persons did not receive the 
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benefit of any educational means. 

These are but a few of the vital tonics 
touched in the report. It is a wonder 
that so much valuable material could be 
got together in so short a space of time. 
For the commission was required by the 
act constituting it to “make a full inves- 
tigation” of the general condition of im- 
migrants, “including their way of living, 
distribution, occupation, educational op- 
portunities and business opportunities 
and facilities and also their relation to 
the industrial, social and economic con- 
dition of all the people in the common- 
wealth,” and to report their findings and 
recommendations within seven months 
of their appointment ! 

A large order. And that it was filled 
so successfully was due in large part to 
the fact that the commission was fortun- 
ate in securing as executive secretary, 
and director of the investigation, Grace 
Abbott, director of the Immigrants’ Pro- 
tective League of Chicago, to whose 
“comprehensive grasp, sympathetic un- 
derstanding, energetic zeal and loyal co- 
operation” the commission pays especial 
tribute in its letter of transmittal. It 
should not be forgotten also that one 
member of the commission was Prof. 
Emily G. Balch, whose authoritative 
studies of immigrant life peculiarly fitted 
her for this task. 

The recommendations of the commis- 
sion are most comprehensive, touching all 
aspects of the immigration problem, and 
range from informal suggestions for the 
more effective operation of existing 
agencies to recommendations for further 
legislation. 

The legislative program was not ex- 
pected to go through at this year’s ses- 
sion, as the report was not presented un- 
til April, and the financial burdens of the 
state were particularly heavy. The most 
important recommendation, however, for 
establishing a state board of immigration 
to care for immigrants in various ways, 
has already been reported on favorably 
in committee and may be expected to 
pass at an early date. 


HAIL the man who toiled his days in vain, 


Who waged a valiant strife that came to nought, 


Who left but hope unblossomed where he fought 


Nor reared a single shaft to mark a gain. 


His mission such as that of sweet spring rain 
That softly falling to the earth is caught 
By every yearning living thing, and wrought 
In all the splendor coming in its train. 
tee ; No thunderbolt from him that shook the world; 
And yet a flash of light that lit the way 
For those who struggled bravely to the crest 
Where Victory’s banner rested still unfurled. 
And if he had a cheering word to say. 
That spurred them on—what matters all the rest! 


INDUSTRY 


HE NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS—BY 


BEULAH E. KENNARD 


Bic New York scarcely knew 
that 400 girl delegates were being enter- 
tained by her a few weeks ago, but it 
was a memorable occasion to the girls; 
for the National League of Women 
Workers was holding its ninth biennial 
convention, and they were its represen- 
tatives. This organization is composed 
of working girls’ clubs in nine eastern 
states, with seven state associations and a 
membership of over 14,000. Mrs. Henry 
Ollesheimer is president, and Jean Ham- 
ilton national secretary, with headquar- 
ters in New York. 

When asked “What is the difference 
between this league of girls’ clubs and 
other organizations for girls?” I have 
answered only, “It is democratic. The 
girls run it.” 

The earlier organizations for work- 
ing women consisted of church clubs, 
Young Women’s Christian Associations 
and Girls’ Friendly Societies. The first 
two included doctrinal religious teach- 
ing; the third gave primary emphasis 
to personal purity by a policy of rigid 
exclusion. These organizations are still 
doing fine work, but fail to meet entirely 
the need of the modern girl for right 
self-development and for a realization of 
her share of personal responsibility. 

Their influence is limited, because 
many faiths are represented in any large 
store or factory. An association having 
a sectarian character will fail to reach 
the staunch adherents of widely differ- 
ing sects. The league, being non-sec- 
tarian, does not require religious profes- 
sions, which it feels belongs rather to the 
home and church. This freedom has 
not made club members irreligious, but 
has developed an understanding and tol- 
erance as fine as it is unusual. 

Only last winter in Pittsburgh, the 
council (representatives from each 
club who govern the association activi- 
ties) with a large majority of Roman 
Catholics, voted unanimously to post- 
pone the ball which had been planned to 
raise money for running expenses, be- 
cause the Billy Sunday revival was ap- 
pealing to almost every Protestant club 
member, making it inconsistent for them 
to dance or urge others to in a week of 
devotions. And these girls, in turn, 
recognized the equal responsibilities of 
their Catholic friends during»Lent.” And 
so through a spontaneous mutual respect 
for differing religious obligations, the 
ball was postponed months—to the detri- 
ment of association finances, possibly, 
but with a splendid gain in spirit. 

But sectarianism, though it limits a 
club’s influence, need not withhold the 
essentials of freedom and self-govern- 
ment which girls earning their own liv- 
ing have a right to expect. The serious 
defect in these other organizations is 
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that their leadership is too maternal. 
Even when a group has a form of con- 
stitution and power to choose its own 
officers, the girls have nothing to say 
about its larger interests and no part at 


all in the governing board which de-~ 


cides all-questions of policy. If there be 
any value in democracy, the girls do not 
get it under these benevolent despotisms. 
In the League of Women Workers, the 
National Board with its officers is elected 
by the club membership. 

In all these forms of organization, the 
girls’ lack of responsibility is most clear- 
ly shown in the attitude of both girls 
and leaders toward the question of 
finances. Though small dues are often 
paid, there is no expectation that they 
will meet expenses. Important expen- 
ditures are decided by the mysterious 
“board” in which the girls have no part. 

Even the youngest and the weakest of 
the league clubs are bearing what they 
can of their own expenses. This gives 
them a freedom of action and a sense 
of responsibility for the club which is not 
found under any other conditions. The 
power of the purse is the very founda- 
tion of independence and democracy. 

The value of the ideal of self-depen- 
dence was shown in a club in New 
England, whose original furnishings, 
large club rental and the constant deficit 


from an ill-advised restaurant, were met’ 


by one wealthy member. The salary of 
an executive secretary and of class teach- 
ers and the expenses of the social activi- 
ties were the contribution of the re- 
mainder of the club members, and in 
themselves constituted as heavy a bur- 
den as the club couid shoulder; but 
through a sense of obligation they sanc- 
tioned the plans of their well intentioned 
benefactress. A sudden change of for- 
tune on her part not only made future 
contributions impossible, but disclosed 
an unexpected debt of about $1,300. 

There were 110 club members at the 
time, an unincorporated body which 
could have repudiated their debt by dis- 
banding. But the ideal of personal re- 
sponsibility had underlain all their club 
life. With few exceptions they signed 
the constitution again to signify their 
assumption of this burden. Businesslike 
arrangements were made to pay ll 
creditors equitably. The expensive quar- 
ters were immediately abandoned for one 
large room up many stairs; and the 
handsome furnishings sold, realizing 
nearly $600. 

Classes and social life had to be main- 
tained in some degree to hold the mem- 
bership together, and this was done. But 
the chief energy went into money-making 
—so successfully that two years and 
five months from the reorganization, the 
last penny was paid. 


The club has lost about one-fourth of 
its members in the two and a half years, 
almost all for necessary reasons, and no 
effort has been made to gain other mem- 
bers; as it was thought unjust to ask new 
girls to work so hard to repair mistakes 
not theirs. A membership campaign is 
now to be undertaken, and the results, 
with sitech material, cannot be doubted. 

If the league clubs differ from the 
cther groups organized through private 
initiative, they differ just as widely from 
the more recent social opportunities pro- 
vided by municipalities and boards of 
education. In many cities, public recrea- 
tion centers are now open where girls 
and boys may find amusement. These 
centers have either a sort of school su- 
pervision, or such absence of supervision 
that the young people are not even re- 
strained by ordinary community stan- 
dards and abuses become flagrant. 

In the supervised centers (which pre- 
dominate) teachers and directors are 
apt to be those whose experience ha: 
been entirely with children, and they 
treat the members of their classes as pupils 
only. Because of this, the interest ofter 
flags before the end of the course. The 
classes are not self-supporting and the 
groups are so shifting that they cannot 
develop common ties. The self-organ: 
ized groups soon fall to pieces for lack 
of definite aim. In either case, the ma 
jority of those who use these municipa 
centers. are taking advantage of benefits 
for which they make no return. 

The fault in all these plans is tha’ 
they fail to develop self-dependence anc 
initiative; the powers of natural lead. 
ers remain undeveloped; benefits easily 
obtained are lightly appreciated, and the 
prevailing irresponsibility of our time 
is fostered rather than controlled. Theré 
is too wide a gulf between those whe 
are trying to teach or entertain; anc 
those who receive such help. | 

The mission of the League of Womer 
Workers is to sound the note of demo: 
cracy. We would emphasize our free. 
dom and substantial equality to thos¢ 
who may be unconsciously aristocratic ir 
their spirit, and call attention to out 
duties, where privilege without serviec 
has resulted in social pauperization. 

If our municipalities are to provide 
recreation for the people, the  socia 
spirit must have its roots in the commu: 
nity instead of being bestowed by < 
paternal government or school system 
This spirit can only exist where the peo: 
ple have some form of efficient socia’ 
organization and for such the self-goy- 
erning, self-supporting, non-sectarian 
club forms the natural basis. Democracy} 
is not merely a theory, it is an achieve. 
ment. In a self-governing club, mor. 
qualities are tested and spiritual valu 
discovered. It is a school of characte 
and character is the foundation up 
which democracy must finally rest. 
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& NDUSTRIAL WELFARE WORK IN FLINT, MICH.—BY 


FRANKLIN V. V. SWAN 


2 SECRETARY, MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION OF FLINT 


4 So FAR AS it has been possible 
to ascertain, Flint has a system of in- 
dustrial welfare work maintained by the 
Manufacturers’ Association which — is 
unique, so far as this country is con- 
cerned, in that the benefits offered to 
employes are not available unless the 
employes first protect themselves by 
carrying industrial, sick and accident in- 
surance in their own mutual company 
and draw benefits therefrom for a per- 
-iod of thirteen weeks. 

The first united local work along wel- 
fare lines resulted in the organization, 
September 24, 1901, of the Flint Vehicle 
Factories Mutual Benefit Association by 
the combined efforts of the management 
‘and the employes of the Associated 
Factories. These employes were much 
‘above the average in intelligence, and 
quick to appreciate the advantages of a 
mutual insurance wherein they could 
change their place of employment from 
the factory of one associate to that of 
another without invalidating their insur- 
ance, so long as the premiums were 
duly paid. 

Briefly stated, the Flint Vehicle Fac- 
‘tories Mutual Benefit Association is 
managed by a board of trustees, elected 
annually. Each trustee must be an em- 
ploye of the factory he represents and 
also a member of this association. The 
organization is managed exclusively by 

the employes and is not dominated in 
“any way by the factory management. 
At the first meeting of the trustees 
following the annual meeting, they elect 
the officers for one year. The presi- 
dent, vice-president and treasurer must 
be trustees, but this is not necessary in 
the case of the secretary. 
_ Every man who enters the employ of 
“any of the Associated Factories is fur- 
-nished with both an employment appli- 
g ation which he fills out and signs~and 
a application for insurance and mem- 
bership in the Mutual Benefit Associa- 
& ion, which He must sign in one of two 
places, either making application for 
yenefit insurance or giving his reasons 
for not wanting it. If he does not want 
aie insurance and gives no real reason, 


— 


the plan is explained to him, but he is 
never unduly urged. 

In case he signs the application for 
nsurance, which 74 per cent of the em- 
loyes do, he thereby authorizes the 
time-keeper to deduct his dues from his 
pay and states that he is in good health. 


the man’s simple statement of good 
lealth being accepted. 

_ There are three classes of member- 
‘ship with dues and benefits as follows: 


.Y 


Durs BENEFITS 


y Week- Week- Fu- 
s Requirements ly ly neral 
_AA Average weekly wage must 
Wee pe So or More........- 15¢e. $9 $75 
A ae weekly wage must 
2 Nex $7 or ney 4 a Ae ; 10ce. $6 $50 
-B Average weekly wage mus 
mee bevles! than $7....-.... Be. $3 $25 


An employe with an average weekly wage 
over $12 may take out insurance in either 
ass AA or Class A. 

A member is not eligible to receive 
until he has been a member for 


medical examination is not required, © 


twenty-one days. He is allowed to draw 
benefits for thirteen consecutive weeks, 
and, in case of another sickness within 
the twelve months, he is entitled to draw 
an additional five weeks’ benefits. 

In the thirteen years since organiza- 
tion up to January 1, 1914, there has 
been paid out a total of $119,553.93 in 
sick, accident and funeral benefits. 

For the calendar year 1913 the fol- 
lowing claims were paid: 


Accident A Class 100 

Accident AA Class 163 263— $5,681.85 

Sickness A Class 151 

Sickness AA Class 3871 522— 14,122.54 

Funeral ao 

Benefits A Class 4 

Funeral 

Benefits AA Class 11 15— 1,025.00 
$20,829.39 


There were seventeen in Class A and 
twenty-nine in Class AA who drew the 
limit of thirteen weeks’ benefits, a total 
of forty-six. 

At the present time several plans are 
being considered whereby the workmen 
will receive even greater returns from 
the premiums paid, the intention being 
to return in the form of benefits as 
much as the income from the premiums 
will safely permit. 

In 1908, the factory management 
reorganized as the Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation of Flint. Officers were elected 
and plans matured for more active work 
in the interest of the members, a system 
of employes’ records has been developed, 
a free employment bureau maintained 
and all advertising for labor has been 
handled through the office of the asso- 
ciation. 

The most notable achievement of the 
Manufacturers’ Association of Flint was 
the action taken March 27, 1912, adopt- 
ing the supplementary compensation 
plan and pledging themselves to give 
it a fair trial and to continue it if found 
to be feasible. This plan is entirely 
independent of and different from the 
Michigan workmen’s compensation act, 
in that our fund is for the aid of the 
workmen who become dependent as the 
result of sickness while the state law 
provides aid for workmen who have 
been the victims of accidents. 

For several years the manufacturers, 
who are all deeply interested in the de- 
velopment of the Mutual Benefit Asso- 
ciation, the employes’ organization, have 
known that after an employe had 
been sick for thirteen weeks, the 
limit during which benefits under their 
policy are paid, his finances were, in 
the majority of cases, at very low ebb 
and if he were still incapacitated, there 
was an urgent need that some means be 
supplied to furnish aid. In case of the 
workman’s death the death benefit re- 
ceived from the Mutual Benefit Associa- 
tion was needed to defray the funeral 
expenses, and the family had nothing 
left for their support during the period 
of adjustment to the new conditions im- 
posed by the loss of the head of the 
family. 

The plan as worked out, is to pay to 
the sick workman, while totally incapaci- 
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tated from labor, or to the dependents 
of such workman in case of the work- 
man’s death, a certain sum of money 
each week for a period not to exceed 
in any case 104 weeks; or for partial 
disability from sickness, a sum govern- 
ed entirely by the merits of each indi- 
vidual case and always under the control 
of the Executive Committee of the 
Manufacturers’ Association of Flint. 

On the obverse side of the insurance 
application is a statement of the rates 
and benefits, and on the reverse side a 
circular letter from the Manufacturers’ 
Association of Flint stating clearly just 
what they propose to do in the matter 
of financial aid, making it very clear 
by a paragraph which states that 
“maximum compensation both as re- 
gards amount paid and time limit of 
payment will be paid in exceptional cases 
only, as our intention is simply to re- 
lieve suffering and distress temporarily, 
not to provide support for two years or 
any part thereof.” It is considered as 
emergency help only, and the desire is 
to have the beneficiaries become self- 
supporting as soon as possible. 

The workman to avail himself of the 
benefits of the supplementary compen- 
sation plan must fulfill the following 
conditions: 

1. Must be an employe in the factory 
of one of the members of the Manu- 
facturers’ Association of Flint at the 
time his sickness began. 

2. Must be a member in good stand- 
ing (that is with all dues paid) of the 
Flint Vehicle Factories Mutual Benefit 
Association at the time his sickness be- 
gan. 

3. Must have been unable to work for 
a period exceeding thirteen weeks dur- 
ing which time he shall have drawn all 
benefits to which he is entitled from the 
Mutual Benefit Association; or in case 
of the workman’s death at any time, the 
dependents of such workman are im- 
mediately eligible to draw benefits pro- 
vided their dependence is established to 
the satisfaction of the executive com- 
mittee. 

4. Must make formal application for 
compensation to the Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation of Flint and satisfy the execu- 
tive committee thereof of the justice of 
his case; or in the event of the death of 
the workman the dependence of the peti- 
tioner must be established. 

For the purposes of this plan, work- 
men receiving compensation thereunder 
are classified under three heads, viz.: 


Class 1. Single man (or woman) or 
married man (or woman) with 
no dependent children. 

Under this class the depend- 
ents are wife (or husband) 
parents, brothers and sisters, 
as the case may be, 5 


Class 2. Married man (or woman) with 
one dependent child under fif- 
teen years of age (or over fif- 
teen years of age if physically 
or mentally incapacitated from 
earning). 
Under this class the depend- 
ents include the dependent 
child in addition to those 
enumerated under Class 1. 
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Class 3. Married man (or woman) with 
two or more depenldent chil- 
dren under fifteen years of age 
(or over fifteen years of age 

ie if physically or mentally in- 

! capacitated from earning). 

( Under this class the depend- 

ents include the dependent 

children in addition to those 

enumerated under Class 1. 


The maximum amount of compensa- 
tion to be paid each class is as follows: 

For death or for total disability from 
sickness from causes covered by certifi- 
cate of the Flint Vehicle Factories 
Mutual Benefit Association: Class 1, 
$7; Class 2, $8, and Class 3, $9 per week. 

For partial disability from sickness 
from causes covered by certificate of the 
Flint Vehicle Factories Mutual Benefit 
Association, such payment will be made 
as seems fair in each individual case. 

The maintenance of the supplement- 
ary compensation fund is provided by 
assessing the members of the manu- 
facturers’ Association of Flint whenever 
the funds in the treasury become low. 

As the plan was, entirely novel at the 
time it was put in operation, and for 
this reason no data was available to 
ascertain in advance just what the ex- 
pense might be, the Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation of Flint reserved the right to 
discontinue its operation at any time it 
became too burdensome, but in view of 
the conservative way the fund is being 
administered by the executive com- 
mittee, there seems to be no reason why 
any change should be necessary. 

For the twelve months ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1913, the cost to the Manufact- 
urers’ Association of Flint amounted to 
approximately $1.20 per capita for the 
average number of employes during that 
time. 

The executive committee gives a great 
deal of time to the careful investigation 
of each case and handles it in the best 
way to accomplish the desired results. 

The administration of any benefit 
fund gives an exceptional opportunity 
to study human nature, and at times 
severely taxes the patience—as for in- 
stance when someone, after receiving all 
necessary aid, attempts to get additional 
benefits to avoid going to work. For- 
tunately these cases are rare. The re- 
lief work is being made more practical 
all the time. For example, we handle 
correspondence for anyone who is being 
harassed by credit houses and are often 
able to make fair settlements of accounts 
which could not have been accomplished 
by the debtor himself. We secure for 
our beneficiaries, when they are ready 
for work, the sort of employment for 
which they are fitted; we advise them 
as to the use of the money they receive 
from us, if they have debts to pay a 
word from us often secures leniency 
from their creditors; in fact our activi- 
ties are governed entirely by the needs 
as they are brought to our attention. 

As time goes on and the number of 
beneficiaries increases (up to January 1, 
1914, we have served fifty-two and now 
are paying out benefits to twenty-three 
each week) it is hoped that the spirit 
of confidence between employer and em- 
ploye will make for stronger co-operation. 


LAW—ANNA ROCHESTER, natIonat CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 


[To CONSUMER AND THE FEDERAL CHILD LABOR 


Atreapy 87,000,000 Americans 
have registered their belief that fourteen 
years is the lowest age at which children 
ought to enter factories. Of the 78,000,- 
000 who live in mining states, 41,000,- 
000 have forbidden their children under 
sixteen to work in mines. 45,000,000 
have on their statute books an eight- 
hour day for children, and 58,000,000 a 
night work prohibition for all under 
sixteen years. 

On the fact that the Palmer-Owen 
bill embodies principles already recog- 
nized by a majority of the states, cer- 
tain advocates of child labor reform 
have based their opposition to a federal 
child labor Iaw. They have overlooked, 
however, two vital considerations: Their 
conscience aS consumers seems to be 
buried under a monument of state’s 
rights on which is inscribed their own 
state’s righteousness; and they have for- 
gotten that the consumer of child-made 
products is the ultimate employer of 
the child and bears a share in the re- 
sponsibility for evils involved. They 
may have begun to prevent child labor 
in their own states, but so long as they 
buy glass from Pennsylvania, cotton 
goods from Georgia, canned fish from 
Mississippi, coal from West Virginia, 
preserved fruits from Delaware, or any 
one of a score of other common com- 
modities from any state whose child 
labor law falls below standard in any 
one respect they are accomplices in the 
abuse of childhood. 

Among those who have stood for a 
fair standard in their own states there 
are many—and their number is growing 
day by day—who do not wish to buy 
child labor products, but whom the in- 
tertangling of the states leaves with only 
these alternatives: They may buy the 
products of child labor and compromise 
their deepest sense of justice and com- 
passion; or they may demand the en- 
actment of a federal law to exclude 
from interstate commerce the products 
made under conditions from which their 
souls revolt. The children who ripped 
the bastings from my coat or mined the 
coal that keeps me warm are nearer to 
me than the child who lives next door, 
though they happen to live in another 
state. I cannot set aside as a foolish 
and irrelevant whim the impulse to de- 
mand that I be not compelled to employ 
them. 

Not merely for interstate consumers 
but also for citizens who believe that the 
children of their own state should be 
protected, the state powers are insufh- 
cient. Without federal interference 
there is no way to meet that interstate 
commerce in children, by which the chil- 
dren of one state are subjected in an- 
other to conditions which the first state 
would not tolerate. 

The most glaring example, of course, 
is the traffic in families—men, women 
and children taken from cities having a 
fairly high standard of protection to 
work in the canneries of states having 
no effective restriction of ages and 
hours. From Baltimore alone hundreds 
of workers, including very young chil- 


dren, are taken for the winter season to 
pick shrimp and shuck oysters in the 
coast canneries of Alabama, Mississippi 
and Louisiana. They return each spring 
to Baltimore. The children will be citi- 
zens of Maryland, exploited, stunted, de- 
based by their work in other states. Not 
that Maryland’s standard for canneries 
is higher than the letter of the law in 
these three states; but she is developing 
an efficient administration of the law 
unknown there outside of New Orleans. 

Less spectacular is the contrast in 
standards of adjacent states. Ohio has 
had for-several years the eight-hour day 
and no night work of children under 
sixteen years, effectually protecting her 
boys from the worst phases of employ- 
ment in glass factories. But Ohio boys 
can, and do, work in the glass factories 
of West Virginia where no such restric- 
tions exist, and Ohio is powerless to 
prevent the overwork and moral injury 
to her sons. Alabama is trying to en- 
force a twelve-year limit; Georgia feeb- 
ly protests the employment of children 
under ten years of age in cotton mills 
is illegal. } 

When a state sees its wards slip over 
the border to work in another state and 
there suffer from lower standards, what 
has become of our unity as a nation if 
that state may not appeal to Congress 
to set a minimum standard of protection? 
A federal law, touching only establish- 
ments producing goods for interstate 
commerce, would prevent the most glar- 
ing evils—exploitation of young chil- 
dren in canneries and cotton mills, and 
the night work and the long day of 
older children in mills and factories of 
all kinds. The Constitution guarantees 
to citizens of one state the privileges and 
immunities of all. This opens a wide 
field and amply justifies an attempt by 
the majority of the states to protect 
their present and their future citizens 
trom the debasement of exploitation and 


ignorance involved in present conditions. — 


Twice at least, in the lottery laws and 
the Mann white slave act, Congress has 
recognized the moral needs of the con- 
sumer or of the public as a call to ac- 
tion. In the matter of child labor the 
moral appeal is more subtle, but to those 
whose conscience is aroused it is no less 
impelling than the business corruption 
of lotteries or the horrors of.the inter- 
state traffic in girls. 

Supreme Court decisions on analogous 
points have opened the way for a dis- 
cussion of the whole question on its 
merits without regard to this specter of 
constitutionality. In United States ws. 


Marigold (9 Howard U. S. 560), Justice © 


Daniel said: 


“Such exclusion cannot be limited to 
particular classes or descriptions of com- 
mercial subjects; it may embrace manu- 
factures, bullions, coins, or any other 
thing. The power once conceded it may 
operate on any and every subject of 
commerce to which the legislative discre- 
tion may apply it.” 


Again in Hoke vs. United States (227 
U. S, 308), Justice McKenna said: 


—_ 
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- to in the States. 


Industry 


“Our dual form of government has its 
perplexities, state and nation having dif- 
ferent spheres of jurisdiction, as we 
have said; but it must be kept in mind 
that we are one people; and the powers 
reserved to the states and those con- 
ferred on the nation are adapted to be 


_ exercised, whether independently or con- 


currently, to promote the general wel- 
faremetmaterialand moral... . It 
may be that Congress could not prohibit 
the manufacture of the article in a state. 
It may be that Congress could not pro- 
hibit in all of its conditions its sale 
But Congress may pro- 
hibit its transportation between the 
states, and by that means defeat the 
motive and evils of its manufacture.” 


The older decision in the lottery cases 
(188 U. S. 321, 357) is perhaps even 
more suggestive, especially if the reader 
substitutes for “lottery tickets” and “lot- 
teries” the words “products of child 
labor” and “child labor’: 


“Tf the carrying of lottery tickets from 
one state to another be interstate com- 
merce, and if Congress is of opinion that 
an effective regulation for the suppres- 
sion of lotteries, carried on through such 
commerce, is to make it a criminal of- 
fense to cause lottery tickets to be car- 
ried from one state to another, we 
know of no authority in the courts to 
hold that the means thus devised are 
not appropriate and necessary to protect 
the country at large against a species 
of interstate commerce which, although 


in general use and somewhat favored 
in both national and state legislation in 
the early history of the country, has 
grown into disrepute, and has become 
offensive to the entire people of the 
nation. It is a kind of traffic which no 
one can be entitled to pursue as of 
right.” 

In none of these cases is the analogy 
complete, but note these words published 
in 1908 by so conservative an authority 
as Frederic Jesup Stimson, professor of 
comparative legislation at Harvard Uni- 
versity: . 

“It is perhaps obvious that we intend 
to withhold the right of conducting 
interstate commerce from any corpora- 
tion not conforming to a federal stand- 
ard. Whether we shall go further and 
deny it to individuals; whether, indeed, 
Congress has the constitutional right to 
deny it to individuals; and whether, on 
the other branch of the definition, we 
shall extend it from commerce, in the 
sense of interstate traffic, to manufactur- 
ing, mining, or producing goods intended 
to be sold outside of the state where 
they are manufactured, mined, or pro- 
duced; and to the returns, or the profits, 
or the fortunes, or the disposition of 
the fortunes derived therefrom; and 
still more, to the contractual relations, 
the conditions of labor, etc., of the per- 
sons so engaged, are all matters for the 
future to settle.” 


The future has arrived. 
the decision be? 


What will 


- MPRESSIONS OF WOMEN’S WORK ABROAD—BY GEORGE 


M. PRICE, M. D., soinr Boarp oF sANITARY CONTROL, NEW YORK 


Wuen I First saw women hod- 
carriers in Paris I was rather shocked, 
as it was a sight that one is not used 
The Parisians, how- 
ever, seem to take it as a matter of 
fact. I have seen women carrying hods, 
laying bricks, and, in one place on the 
outskirts of Paris, I saw two women 
digging trenches. All these. women 
were rather healthy specimens and did 
not seem in the least to mind the hard- 
ships of their work. 

In a Paris factory which makes cloth- 
ing and uniforms for government em- 
ployes there were about two hundred 
women working at machines operated 
by foot power. These women were paid 
for nine hours’ work from 1% to 3 
francs a day. 

The sanitary conditions of this fac- 
tory, as well as most of the other fac- 
tories which I inspected in France and 
Belgium, left much to be desired. Wash- 
room and toilet accommodations are ap- 
parently matters which receive scant at- 
tention. The toilets were in such mis- 
erable condition that they would not be 
tolerated in any of our factories, even 
in those on the outskirts of the city, 


_ where factory inspectors do not often 


get around, But the French factory 
inspector who accompanied me did not 
seem to notice especially the lack of 
cleanliness and sanitary accommodations. 
There was no privacy whatever in the 
toilets. They were used by both sexes, 
and their construction would be consid- 
ered obsolete even in our villages. 


In a large cloak and suit factory in 
Vienna I found fifty to sixty women 
working, most of them quite young. 
This factory belonged to the so-called 
Kartellierten Firmen, consisting of 
sixty-two firms in the cloak, suit and 
dress industries, which made a sort of 
protocol agreement as to wages with the 
labor unions, and over which protocol 
the industrial inspector of the state has 
some jurisdiction. According to this 
protocol the minimum daily wage of a 
woman worker after passing her appren- 
ticeship period was set at 2 Kronen-10 
Hellers (39 cents); after one year’s 
assistanceship, 2 Kronen-40 Hellers 
(about 46 cents); after two years’ as- 
sistanceship, 2 Kronen-70 Hellers (about 
52 cents); after three years, 3 Kronen- 
10 Hellers (59 cents) ; after four years, 
3 Kronen-40 Hellers (65 cents); after 
five years, 3 -Kronen-70 Hellers (71 
cents) ; after six years, 4 Kronen (about 
76 cents). No payment is made for 
holidays. A control commission, con- 
sisting of five workers and five employ- 
ers has charge of the workings of this 
protocol. This commission acts also as 
a grievance board. In case of failure 
to agree the industrial inspector acts as 
chairman and has the deciding vote. 
The protocol was made for five years 
and its term expires March 1, 1916. 

In most of the factories abroad an 
hour and a half is given for pauses, and 
the practice is for women and children 
to get two additional pauses for a quar- 
ter of an hour each at 10 a. m. and 4 
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p. m. In some places the midday pause 
is only one hour, the additional half 
hour being divided between the morning 
and afternoon pauses. It was interest- 
ing to see how eagerly all the workers 
took advantage of the breaks in the day’s 
monotony to go outside, get a bite and 
frolic. It seems to me that this practice 
could advantageously be adopted in this 
country with profit to workers as well 
as employers. 

In a large clothing factory in London 
I found five to six hundred women. 
Many of them seemed very young,— 
indeed, some of them did not seem 
more than thirteen or fourteen. I know 
that the sanitary conditions of this fac- 
tory, if found in New York, would be 
rated as in Class D. The toilet accom- 
modations were all on the top floor, 
necessitating much loss of time to reach 
them. 

I was surprised to find in this factory 
that the pressing, even on very heavy 
clothing, was done almost exclusively 
by women. The pressing irons were 
heated on gas stoves, with no provision 
made for carrying off the heat or gas 
generated. In this factory I also found 
a new kind of pressing and ironing 
machine for pressing very large and 
heavy pieces of cloth, also operated by 
women. During the pressing a large 
amount of steam is generated which en- 
velopes the operator.. The temperature 
also seemed very high—at least eighty 
degrees Fahrenheit—at quite a distance 
from the irons. According to the state- 
ment of the owner, the workers in this 
factory are paid from twelve to thirty- 
four shillings a week. 

In a large shirt and collar factory in- 
spected in Berlin I found nearly a thou- 
sand women and girls at work. The 
women were of all ages—some of them 
as young as thirteen. A: few looked like 
grandmothers. The safety and sanitary 
conditions of this plant were excellent, 
and the management also provided a 
lunch at cost to the employes. Wages 
ranged from two to five marks a day. 

In a shirt factory in Brussels nearly 
six hundred women and girls were 
found at work in very light, well ven- 
tilated and scrupulously clean work- 
shops. Model machinery well safe- 
guarded was used in every process. The 
laundry was one of the best I have 
ever seen, not surpassed even in this 
country. Not only was the floor well 
drained but it was, covered with cork 
mats, and the women employes wore 
shoes with rubber soles. Because of 
the splendid ventilating apparatus, there 
was hardly any steam in the laundry, 
nor was there excessive humidity. 
Three pauses, an hour at noon and a 
quarter of an hour each during the 
forenoon and afternoon, were given to 
the employes. Splendid wash-rooms, 
dressing-rooms and bathing places were 
provided for the employes, and a large, 
fully equipped restaurant, where food 
was sold at cost. 

The general conditions in the Berlin 
and Brussels collar and shirt factories 
were very favorable in comparison with 
the conditions in the same kind of fac- 
tories at Troy, N. Y. 


HE DISTRICT NURSE OF YESTERDAY AND OF TO- 
DAY—BY OLIVE A. COLTON, TOLEDO, O. 


“PUBLIC HEALTH can be bought.” 
The death-rate of any city indicates the 
intensity of that city’s struggle between 
disease and dollars plus brains. 

In the development essential to all 
things progressive, there has been in 
the last few years a radical change in 
the province of district nursing. Form- 
erly nurses were sent forth to alleviate 
suffering; now they must also promote 
health by enlightening and protecting 
the public. 

Our original idea of a district nurse 
was the proverbial angel of mercy who 
entered the destitute home of the ty- 
phoid victim, gave’ her a refreshing bath, 
combed her neglected hair, and made the 
bed with clean linen. She left milk 
tickets to secure proper nourishment for 
her patient, told her not to worry about 
the rent as the Relief Committee would 
attend to that; and after a kind scolding 
to Sammy for not being in school, and 
a few cheery words to rheumatic grand- 
pa behind the stove, she departed with 
a “God bless you!” ringing in her ears. 
Thus she continued her rounds, this 
Good Samaritan. But lo, the poor we 
still have with us always. 

Formerly restorative, our task is now 
also preventative. The nurse who cares 
for one sufferer does well; but the real 
helper of today is she who closes the 
polluted well, or exposes the untrust- 
worthy milkman, so preventing the rest 
of the neighborhood from disease. 

As an example of the change of 
method in substituting thoughtful plans 
for spasmodic relief, take two sisters, one 
blind, the other crippled and weak- 
minded. The nurse had visited them 
three times a week for years. They be- 
longed to no church, nor lodge, and the 
neighbors for months had denied them- 
selves to feed them. They had re- 
fused to go to the Infirmary. Limping 
Mandy had led her blind sister from door 
to door selling needles; but now the rent 
was months overdue, they were aged, 
cold and hungry. 

“Now God help us,’ they wailed, 
“we're too beat out to work!” 

Surely here was a worthy family for 
the District Nurse Association. Then a 
social worker appeared on the scene. 
In the corner grocery she heard a vague 
reference to “property.” After a whole 
week’s investigation she tracked down 
a sacred lot which, in spite of all ad- 
vice, Mandy had refused to sell, ob- 
sessed with the idea it was worth more. 
These two old women had lived on 
charity for years, instead of helping 
themselves. 

This was evidently a case for the 
court. A reputable guardian was ap- 
pointed who sold the lot at the best 
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possible price and now pays in weekly 
installments to the poor old creatures 
the sum placed for them in the bank. 
The blind committee, the Sunshine So- 
ciety and a friendly visitor pilot them 
through the shoals of old age, with a 
kindly but-not-monetary interest in their 
welfare. 

Here a necessity presents itself that 
unfortunately the public is but slowly 
coming to understand. The district 
nurse of today should be more than a 
hospital graduate; she should also have 
had a course oi social training. 


Too much stress cannot be laid upon 
this point. Only first hand knowledge 
of social conditions can give her the 
point of view oi the-poor. The racial 
tendencies of the immigrant must be 
known to her. The early traditions 
bred in the bone in his own land may 
not protect him against exploiters ready 
to prey upon his ignorance here; and 
the quickest way to develop him is to 
understand what to him is sacred and 
worthy of honor. 


No cure can be found for the ills of 
our civilization until the basic causes of 
poverty are mastered, and we learn that 
the remedy for destitution is not giving 
to, but considering, the poor. We used 
to think that penury came from drink 
and laziness; now we have irrefutable 
statistics to prove that but 17 per cent 
of the dire want of our day comes from 
alcohol, and that non-employment, 
feeble-mindedness, sickness, occupation- 
al diseases, child labor, ignorance, bad 
housing, family desertion, widowhood 


and old age, are contributing and often 
interlocking causes. 

Poets may be born, but a district nurse 
must be made. Miss Wald says, “We 
not only need her trained, we need her 
inspired.” 
she who has hight ideals and the effi- 
ciency to carry them out; who, while 
her mother heart and soothing hand re- 
lieve the patient, can also untangle do- 
mestic knots and teach the family the 
laws of health. The doctor will diag- 
nose the patient's sickness; the nurse 
must diagnose the household. { 

None but a nurse equipped with the 
social knowledge of today will under- 
stand how to lift her families to the level 
of normal living. Family building is the 
district nurse’s particular privilege. A 
good home life is the greatest factor 
in race betterment. The nurse must 
know the housing laws of her city; the 
health officer is her fellow worker, and 
the juvenile court, probate judge, and 
all that represent that authoritative 
word, Law, must not fill her with awe. 
She should have sufficient address to 
command the respect of these men, for 
co-operation with other civic agencies is 
her daily duty. 

The quickest way to eliminate disease- 
breeding conditions is to create public 
opinion on the subject, to quicken the 
civic conscience. To fulfil her highest 
purpose the district nurse must testify 
of the evils of child labor that she sees 
in the arrested development and dark- 
ened future of little workers. She must 
urge the longing of youth for whole- 
some pleasures, the need of school 
laws, of instruction for blind, sick or 
backward children. Who can bear truer 
witness to the persistent spread of tuber- 


THE MOTHER OF THIS FAMILY, USED TO ECONOMIZING, PRAYED, 
“MAY THERE BE NURSES ENOUGH TO GO AROUND” 


THe Survey, July 18, 1914. 
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sis? To the actual peril of white 
y? To the horrifying increase of 
tal defectiveness? Who sooner than 
nurse finds the father of a little 
amily, a spent toiler at fifty? Who 
izes more keenly the number of de- 
ing fathers? 
Her opinion is valuable on the suc- 
ess Or miscarriage of mother’s pensions. 
knows the results of our lax labor 
laws and the necessity of humanizing 
ndustries. Foreigners are building our 
eat cities above and underground. 
ley are developing our resources and 
doing the hard work in conquering space 
md time. Shall our gratitude to the 
immigrant be to reduce him to a drunk- 
sn, anarchistic, disease-racked outcast? 
In creating public opinion against 
ese and other evils the district nurse’s 
mew activities will enlist the strongest 
champion for reform. Her voice will 
du humanity from its evasion of 
ty and help the world advance farther 
n Cain’s time, who did not under- 
d that we really must be our broth- 
er’s keeper, if we, ourselves, hope to 
make progress. 
_ If then this field of work is so fertile, 
why do not more women enter it? Be- 
use they cannot afford the preliminary 
courses. Tuition in the Boston, New 


York, and Chicago Schools of Philan- 


firopy is not prohibitive, but the cost 
‘ 


Just BEFORE THE legislature of 
Ontario adjourned recently, it did a new 
ing in America. It made a law “to 
vide for compensation to workmen 
injuries sustained and industrial 
eases contracted in the course of 
eir employment.” — 

The federal government and twenty- 
ee of our states have already cov- 
ed accidents “by legislation more or 
inadequate. But “industrial dis- 
” compensation by special mention, 
t in the title of the law, is worthy 
your respectiul attention. It hasn’t 
ened before on the American con- 
t. 

is means that in Pintiris victims 
insidious trade maladies are to be 
ated just like sufferers from 
udden and obvious accidents. The law 
ntions by ‘way of introduction half- 
dozen work diseases about which we 
ave been learning lately—poisoning 
lead, phosphorus, mercury and 
nic, as well as anthrax and the 


npens 


‘(rom 


Of course, in Europe, progressive 
countries like England, Germany and 
erland, long since made definite 
sion for this sort of thing. But 
pote States Congress, with a 
f drafted bill before it this long 
z ef more past, and in spite 
recommendation from 
Lemont Committee, has 
0 provide rnd adie ae even 
peeeemnmen s own employes in 
d, arsenal and locket office. 
riz _ for example, did at years ago. 
> eit remember the technical 
a 


CCUPATIONAL DISEASE COMPENSATION: 
RECENT VERDICTS—BY JOHN B. ANDREWS 


SECRETARY, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGISLATION 


s ailment, spelled “ankylostomia- _ 


Flies carry unnamable 


filth to food. 1 counted 


_______ flies in your place 
of business. 


Date A CUSTOMER 


The Kansas State Board of Health 
issues this little card, 134 x 3 inches. 
Wouldn’t it be serviceable elsewhere, too ? 


of living in these large cities must be 
considered. Few nurses after three 
years in hospital training without re- 
muneration, can take more time for 
study before becoming self-supporting. 

Endowments and scholarships in these 
schools, or money to maintain nurses 
while there, would not only help the 
nurses and be a blessing to the giver, 


“but would go out in an ever-widening 


circle of benefit throughout the whole 
community. People give generously to 
help the poor. Where is the foresighted 
philanthropist who will do the double 
good of helping helpers? 


SOME 


decisions of the federal government at- 
torney who tefused compensation to 
victims of lead-poisoning in govern- 
ment navy yards, because lead-poison- 
ing is an occupational disease and “is 
not an injury” under the law. But now 
comes Massachusetts with a law that is 
working well and an industrial acci- 
dent board that guessed her victims of 
lead-poisoning should be paid. And 
the Supreme Court of the great Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, upon be- 
ing asked pointedly upon several sepa- 
rate occasions, has recently said to the 
board, “You guessed right. Go ahead!” 

Thus, Massachusetts compensated Ot- 
to Johnson, incapacitated after work- 
ing as a lead grinder for twenty-two 
years, and William Hurle, totally blind- 
ed after working several years in a 
power-house where his work required 
him to breath poisonous gases as he 
looked for a moment seventy times each 
day through the peep-holes of a gas- 
producer installation. 

In Michigan, the Industrial Accident 
Board thought compensation should be 
paid to the widow of Augustus Adams, 
who died in June, 1913, from the ef- 
fects of lead-poisoning contracted dur- 
ing his work at the Detroit plant of the 
Acme White Lead, &*Color Works. But 
a year later the liability company in 
which the employer had insured, al- 
though admitting all of the facts, was 
still fighting the case and had appealed 


to the Supreme Court on the ground 


that Adams didn’t die by accident but 
was killed by industrial disease in the 
course of his duty. An early decision 
is expected. 


The Ohio law, also, uses the words 
“personal injury;’ but when Louis 
Plasko, who sandpapered white lead 
paint in the Cincinnati shop of the 
American Carriage Company, asked in- 
demnity for lead-poisoning, the Ohio 
Industrial Commission “read into the 
act words which were not placed there 
by the legislature” and announced that 
their interpretation was that the law 
meant “personal injuries by accident.” 

Since then the courts, including the 
Superior Court in a decision by Judge 
Robert C. Pugh, successor to William 
Howard Tait and Judson Harmon in the 
professorship of constitutional law in the 
Cincinnati Law School, have held that 
in law the term “personal injury” is 
used to differentiate injury to the human 
body from injury to property, and have 
reversed the interpretation of the In- 
dustrial Commission, made up of a la- 
bor leader, a lawyer, and a professional 
economist. To quote the words of the 
Lancei-Clinic, they have rendered “a 
decision which interprets the law liter- 
ally, in accordance with the intent of 
those who wrote and passed the law, 
and in consonance with the dictates of 
common sense.” 

Can it be that the economists and 
representatives of labor are becoming 
more conservative than the judges? 

Probably some of the existing laws 
must be amended, and undoubtedly new 
legislation in unmistakable terms must 
be passed before victims of occupational 


disease will be treated sanely and just- 


ly. But surely the time is soon com- 
ing when advocates of compensation 
for industrial accidents must realize 
that a logical consideration of the facts 
leads likewise to compensation for in- 
dustrial diseases. 


EW LIGHT ON THE PROBLEM 
OF PELLAGRA 


A NEW REPORT on the causation 
of this puzzling disease has just been 
published by the Thompson-McFaddon 
Commission of the New York Post- 
Graduate Medical School, and though 
the problem has not by any means been 
solved, it is brought somewhat nearer 
solution by the studies of this commis- 
sion. Briefly stated, the following are 
their conclusions: 

Pellagra is probably a communicable 
disease, conveyed from person to per- 
son by some means, perhaps by the biting 
fly, perhaps by the contamination of food 
with the excretions of those suffering 
from the disease. No food in itself, 
either fresh corn or decayed or blighted 
corn, could be found to have any con- 
nection with the occurrence of pellagra. 

It seems rather a house disease. It 
was impossible to find that any cases 
of pellagra had originated in two vil- 
lages having a complete water-carriage 
sewerage system, and the disease was 
found to be most prevalent in houses 
provided with primitive open privies. 
It was also found that new cases spread 
from old ones and develop in houses 
formerly inhabited by pellagrous cases. 

All this points to a communicable in- 
fections disease, a disease of probably 
microbic origin. The thing to work for 
now is the discovery of the germ. 
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ANITARY CONDITIONS AMONG 
THE ESKIMOS 


Two HEALTH SURVEYS have re- 
cently been made in Alaska. One, by 
our government, included the Eskimo 
villages along the coast, where some 
2,000 natives live. 4 

Dr. Krulish, who writes this report, 
was especially interested in tuberculosis, 
the most important disease among the 
people, and in the factors which favor 
its spread, and he therefore describes 
in detail the houses in these villages. 

Extreme cold and scanty fuel make 
them construct houses as nearly air tight 
as possible. These “igloos” are made of 
logs covered thickly with sod. They may 
be lighted by windows or by a skylight, 
the intestine of the big seal being used 
for glass. There are two rooms, one used 
as a store-room and the other, connected 
with it by a low narrow tunnel, is the 
living-room, about twelve or fifteen feet 
square. The door may open into the 
store-room, which serves to keep the cold 
from getting into the living-room, or 
there may be only a trap door into the 
roof of the store-room. ‘This arrange- 
ment keeps out dogs and prevents the 
entrance from getting blocked with 
snow. 

All the activities of the household are 
carried on in this one room; and during 
the long dark months of the Arctic win- 
ter the family is packed into this over- 
heated, ill-ventilated space. The Eski- 
mos are very sociable and once a week 
during the winter in every village they 
meet for an all-night dance in one of the 
larger igloos, where some sixty persons 
crowd into a room not more than six- 
teen feet square. Fortunately during 
the two or three months of summer they 
leave their houses and live in tents on 
the shore. 


These natives are, according to Dr. 
Krulish, decidedly above the average of 
Alaskan natives and of the Eskimos of 
the Siberian coast. As usual, contact 
with civilization has resulted in a cer- 
tain amount of syphilitic infection. Dr. 
Krulish traces this to the whaling ship 
crews. Trachoma he did not find—a 
matter of surprise, for along the south- 
ern coast of Alaska it is common and 
is responsible for a good deal of blind- 
ness. He believes that this is due 
to the fact that southern Alaska was 
settled by Russians from Siberia, who 
brought trachoma. 

Diseases due to exposure, rheumatism, 
bronchitis and pneumonia, were report- 
ed and much indigestion, caused by the 
diet of meat and oil and by poor prepa- 
ration of food. Many of the children 
have adenoids. 

Dr. Krulish recommends the establish- 
ment of hospitals for the treatment of 
the infected, the improvement of the 
igloo, the enforcement of sanitary 
measures in the villages and the educa- 
tion of the people in hygiene. He also 
hopes that outdoor sports may be en- 
couraged by the teachers and the all- 


night dances abolished or conducted 
under better conditions. 
The second health survey, of one 


small Alaskan community, was made by 
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A GROUP OF ESKIMOS, THEIR SUMMER HOME AND WINTER RESIDENCE 


Dr. Harold N. Craig, a physician in 
charge of the Presbyterian Hospital at 
Haines, Alaska, together with Captain 
Lambe, of the U. S. Army. These doc- 
tors'examined the 170 Indian inhabit- 
ants of this little town, including 49 men. 
62 women and 57 children. The report 
states that the fact that 331/3 per cent 
of the entire population are children is 
enough to mark the race as a dying one. 
Among 657 children, no less than 12 
cases of tuberculosis were found and 3 
of blindness. Only 21 of the 57 children 
appeared to be in really robust condition. 

Mortality in infancy and early child- 
hood must be large, for only 43 per cent 


of the children of the younger wome 
had survived and only 22.8 per cent c 
the children of the women over 40. 

Ten of the younger women or 27 pe 
cent have pulmonary tuberculosis, an 
of the older women 24 per cent, makin 
an average of 26 per cent for the wome 
There were no less than 10 cases ¢ 
blindness among the women. Of the ° 
men, 15 had tuberculosis. The larg 
tuberculosis rate in this report is © 
plained by the fact that in this villas 
all the inhabitants were examined, whi 
Dr. Krulish was able to examine on 
those who presented themselves f 
medical treatment. 
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| IN ALL THE STATES—BY WINTHROP D. LANE 


| } PLAN TO STIMULATE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


WITH UNUSUAL promptness and 
sconomy the Commission on Vocational 
Education appointed early this year by 
President Wilson completed its work last 
nonth. Its bill providing federal aid 
‘or vocational education in the states has 
een introduced into both branches of 
Congress—into the House by Represen- 
ative Hughes, of Georgia, and into the 
Senate by Senator Hoke Smith, of 
seorgia. In each branch it has been 
‘eferred to the Committee on Education. 
This measure is the constructive outcome 
»f the commission’s work. If made into 
aw, it will end several years’ effort to 
accomplish the object for which it 
stands. In a supplementary report of 
many chapters the commission sum- 
marizes the arguments for the bill and 
»Oints out the need for vocational edu- 
sation in the country at large. 

The two large aims of the commis- 
sion’s bill are to extend the help of the 
federal government to the states in pro- 
viding vocational education and in train- 
ing persons to teach it. These are to 
be attained by grants of money and by 
the establishment of a Federal Board 
for Vocational Education to work with 
state boards. In extending the help of 
the federal government the desire of the 
commission is to stimulate rather than 
fo support vocational education in the 
states. 

_ The appropridtions of the bill are as 
follows: Xu § 

In 1915-16, $500,000 for salaries of 
teachers of agricultural subjects, this 
sum to be increased at the rate of $250,- 
900 annually until it reaches $2,000,000 
in 1921-22, and then at the rate of $500,- 
900 annually until it reaches $3,000,000 
in 1923-24. Three millions are to be ap- 
propriated annually thereafter. This 
money is to be allotted to the states in 
the proportion which their rural popula- 
tions bear to the total rural population 
of the United States. ; 

In 1915-16, $500,000 for salaries of 

teachers of trade and industrial subjects, 
this sum to be increased at the same rate 
as that for teachers of agricultural sub- 
jects. This money is to be allotted to the 
states in the proportion which their ur- 
ban populations bear to the total urban 
population of the United States. 
_ In 1915-16, $500,000 for training per- 
sons to teach agricultural, trade, indus- 
trial and home economics subjects; in 
1916-17, $700,000; in 1917-18, $900,000; 
in 1918-19,.and annually thereafter, $1,- 
900,000. This is to be allotted to the 
states in the proportion which their total 
populations bear to the total population 
of the United States. 

In the interests of the smaller states 
it is provided that of the two funds for 


‘the federal board. 


salaries of teachers no state shall receive 
less than $5,000 annually prior to 1922, 
nor less than $10,000 annually thereafter, 
and that of the fund for training teach- 
ers no state shall receive less than $5,000 
annually prior to 1918, nor less than $10,- 
000 annually thereafter. 

To administer these funds in the states 
each legislature is required to designate 
or create a state board of not fewer than 
three members. The existing state board 
of education may be so designated. 

To administer the act for the United 
States the bill creates a permanent Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education, to 
consist of the postmaster general, the 
secretary of the interior, the secretary 
of agriculture, the secretary of com- 
merce and the secretary of labor. This 
board is to elect one of its own members 
chairman. The commissioner of educa- 


tion is to be its executive officer. 
Co-operation with state boards is to 


The two large aims of the 
commission's bill are to ex- 
tend the help of the federal 
government to the states in 
providing vocational educa- 
tion and in training persons 
to teach wt. [t 1s sttmulation 
by the federal government, 
not support, that the com- 
mission wants. 


be, however, only one of the duties of 
It is to act as a cen- 
tral investigative and publicity agent in 
the field of vocational education. The 
commission early agreed upon the need 
for such a body. In the reports of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Department of 
Commerce and the Bureau of Education 
there is much material of value to the 
cause of vocational education. But the 
activities in this field of these depart- 
ments necessarily lack plan and are with- 
out relation to each other. Moreover, ex- 
cept for the work of the Department of 
Agriculture, Congress has not supported 
this service liberally. 

Accordingly the new board is to be 
a clearing house for these departments 
and bureaus in making studies and pub- 
lishing data. The board may conduct 
investigations of its own, but it is di- 
rected to work with or through the de- 
partments so far as practicable. This 
phase of its work must include, the bill 
says, “studies, investigations and reports 
on agriculture and agricultural processes 


and requirements upon agricultural 
workers; trades, industries, and appren- 
ticeships, trade and industrial require- 
ments upon industrial workers, and clas- 
sification of industrial processes and pur- 
suits; commerce and commercial pursuits 
and requirements upon commercial work- 
ers; home processes and problems and 
requirements upon home workers; and 
problems of administration of vocation- 
al schools and of courses of study and 
instruction in vocational subjects.” To 
pay for investigations and maintain its 
office, the board is granted $200,000. 

Before it can receive federal money, 
each state must meet certain “conditions 
of efficiency.” For the most part these 
are left to be determined by agreement 
between the federal board and state 
boards. The bill itself fixes some of 
them, however. 

It is stipulated that the controlling 
purpose of all education on which federal 
money is spent must be to “fit for use- 
ful employment.” It must also be of 
less than college grade and designed to 
meet the needs of persons over fourteen 
years of age who have entered upon, or 
who are preparing to enter upon, farm 
work, a trade or other industrial pur- 
suit. This rules out so-called prevoca- 
tional instruction, the purpose of which 
is not to fit for specific employment but 
rather to liven the traditional elementary 
curriculum with touches of the actual en- 
vironment of life. 

It is required also that at least one- 
third of the money given to any state 
for trade and industrial education shall 
be applied to part-time classes for those 
who have already entered upon employ- 
ment. Before money for training teach- 
ers can be received, each state must show 
that such training will be given only to 
persons who have had “adequate voca- 
tional experience or contact in the line 
of work for which they are preparing 
themselves,” or who are acquiring such 
experience or contact as a part of their 
training. 

The creation of the commission which 
framed this bill came as the result of six 
years’ efforts to secure federal aid for 
vocational education. Under the leader- 
ship, first, of Representative Davis, of 
Minnesota, and later of Senators Dolli- 
ver, of Iowa, and Page, of Vermont, the 
struggle progressed. It met the steady 
opposition of those who objected to such 
an extension of federal activity as well 
as of those who questioned the wisdom 
of its specific purposes. The Page bill’ 
passed the Senate at the last Congress. 
Meanwhile the Lever bill which granted 
federal aid to extension work among 
farmers, passed the House and the two 
measures died in joint conference. 

After the passage of the Lever bill at 
the present session, and its signing by the 


*See THe Survey, Jan. 18, 1913. 
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president, Congress authorized the crea- 
tion of the commission, appropriating 
$15,000 for its work. 

The president appointed the members 
about March first. The commission held 
its first meeting April 2, two months be- 
fore the date set by Congress for its final 
report. Not only did it complete its work 
in the allotted time, but returned nearly 
a third of its appropriation unexpended. 
The five lay members of the commission 
went to Washington and there gave all 
of their time for two months to its work. 

Two methods of getting information 
were adopted. One was that of public 
hearings, at which representatives of na- 
tional, educational, labor and industrial 
bodies and organizations of farmers ap- 
peared. The other was the use of ques- 
tionnaires. In this way state superin- 
tendents of public instruction, 564 su- 
perintendents of cities and towns over 
10,000, five county superintendents in 
each state, 115 national labor organiza- 
tions and 120 employers representing 
skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled occu- 
pations gave their assistance to the com- 
mission. 

In its report the commission declares 


TIONAL COUNTER 


that of more than 25,000,000 workers in 
agriculture and industry, less than 1 per 
cent have had adequate preparation for 
their jobs. “As a solution of the prob- 
lem confronting the nation,” the report 
continues, “vocational training is needed 
to conserve and develop our natural re- 
sources, to prevent waste of human la- 
bor, to provide a substitute for the old 
apprenticeship, to increase wage-earning 
power, and to meet the increasing de- 
mand for trained workers.” 

The commission included four mem- 
bers of Congress and five others, as fol- 
lows: Senator Hoke Smith, of Georgia, 
chairman; Senator Carroll S. Page, of 
Vermont; Representative D. H. Hughes, 
of Georgia; Representative S. D. Fess, 
of Ohio; John A. Lapp, director of the 
Bureau of Legislative Information, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana; Florence M. Mar- 
shall principal of the Manhattan Trade 
School, New York city; Agnes Nestor, 
president of the International Glove 
Workers’ Union, Chicago; Charles A. 
Prosser, secretary of the National So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Industrial Ed- 
ucation, New York; Charles A. Wins- 
low, Bureau of Labor, Washington, D. C. 


S* FRANCISCO AS A BARGAINER AT THE EDUCA- 


In Catirornia, where women 
vote, they also help to get the facts nec- 
essary to an intelligent exercise of cit- 
izenship. A vivid picture of San Fran- 
cisco bargaining at the educational 
counter has been drawn by a group of 
members of the California branch of the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnae. 

Their report, which fills nearly 100 
printed pages, and is based on the re- 
searches of an experienced investigator, 
first undertakes to show that San Fran- 
cisco is a poor “spender” on schools. It 
is stated that “among 195 cities of over 
30,000 population which are listed in the 
United States Census report on the fi- 
nancial statistics of cities for 1912, there 
are only five which spend a smaller pro- 
portion for schools than San Francisco.” 
This expenditure is in great contrast to 
the fact that “San Francisco is the rich- 
est city, per capita, of the eleven princi- 
pal cities of the nation”, and the fact that 
during the last six years, while the city’s 
assessed valuation has increased 45.2 per 
cent and the tax rate for all purposes has 
increased 55.4 per cent, the increase in 
the school budget has been only 24.5 per 
cent. 

This small expenditure, it is pointed 
out, is in part due to the comparatively 
few children in the population. San 
Francisco is declared to be a single man’s 
city—no city of the country except New- 
port, R. I., having so small a proportion 
of married men. Among all the cities in 
the United States the percentage of chil- 
dren under 15 years of age is 27.3. In 
San Francisco it is 18.9. 

But that this is not sufficient justifica- 
tion for spending so little on schools is 
shown by the fact that in her per capita 
cost for schools San Francisco stands 
fifth from bottom among the eighteen 
cities over 300,000. Moreover, while 
Pittsburgh is spending $2.65 for supplies 
for each child attending school, Los An- 


geles $2.44, Minneapolis $1.44, and so on, 
San Francisco is spending thirty-one 
cents. 

Actual conditions in the schools are 
declared to reflect this niggardliness. 
Sanitation is not up to standard. One 
wash-basin was found doing duty for 
648 boys and girls. Eight stalls and 
three small troughs provided for one 
school housing 694 boys. Twenty sani- 
tary fixtures in another met the needs 
of 1323 children. 

The great majority of the school 
yards are declared to be totally inade- 
quate in size, lacking in play provision 
and with bad drainage. No decora- 
tions for classrooms have been provid- 
ed by the Board of Education. Every- 
where there is stated to be a striking 
lack of maps, globes, reference books 
and other teaching materials. One 
small globe was found meeting the 
needs of 613 pupils. 

The evil of overcrowded classes is 
flagrant. Of the 985 classes in San 
Francisco schools, 41 per cent have 
more than 45 pupils each. 

Progressive features in education al- 
ready firmly entrenched in the .public 
school systems of many cities are un- 
known in San Francisco, or scarcely 
begun. Among these are kindergar- 
tens, vacation schools, physical train- 
ing, school gardens, open-air schools, 
school lunches, special classes for de- 
fectives, trade schools, vocational gui- 
dance, continuation schools, and social 
use of school houses. 

With due allowance for setbacks in- 
cident to earthquake and fire, the facts 
presented, declares the report, “war- 
rant the assertion that San Francisco 
has been busy developing herself com- 
mercially and industrially, but that 
while she has been increasing her 
wealth and her resources, she has been 
neglecting her schools.” 
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Among many specific recommenda-_ 
tions for remedying discovered defects, 
one is the establishment of an Efficien- | 
cy and Publicity Bureau in the school 
department, “whose duty it shall be to | 
collect scientific and adequate school. 
data, for the guidance of school author-— 
ities and the proper information of the 
public.” If this be done, it is urged, | 
such another 
things will be impossible. Ills will be’ 
discovered as soon as they exist. | 


* 


NIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
UNDER MICROSCOPE 


WueN THE Wisconsin State 
Board of Public Affairs was continued — 


: 
4 
| 
: 
by the—last legislature it was directed | 


to’ extend its investigations to include | 


the state university. This is in a meas-) 
ure subjecting the university to the | 
same treatment which it has advocated 
for other institutions, having even re-_ 
leased many of its own faculty for in- 
vestigation of departments of govern-— 
ment in Wisconsin and elsewhere. 

The university survey is now going 
on and it is expected that the report of 
its findings will be published late this” 
year. Its recommendations are required” 
to be in bill form. The directors of the 
survey are A. W. Sanborn, chairman, 
William H. Allen, who has been grant-— 
ed a leave of absence for the purpose 
by the New York Bureau of eae 
Research, and E. C. Branson. 

One of the first steps of the boatdl 
was to submit to the people of the state 
through the newspapers a list of ques- 
tions to be answered by the survey, 
with a request for criticisms and addi- 
tions. Some of the newspapers have 
established departments called “univer- 
sity forums” in which the questions sub- 
mitted by their readers are printed. 

Each member of the university facul- 
ty has received a long list of questions 
about his own work which he is expect- 
ed to answer. Many of these bear on 
the technical aspects of pedagogy but 
the wider scope of the inquiry is indi-” 
cated by such questions as the follow 
ing: “Please list typical or most grati- 
fying products or results which you~ 
wish recorded among your services to 
productive scholarship, learning, or 
business or social progress that the peo- 
ple of Wisconsin ought to understand 
and_ remember.” 

Another question is: “State in what 
respects, if at all, each of your courses. 
is different from what it would be if 
given in an eastern privately supported 
institution, that is, in what respects it 
is modified as a result of your analysis. 
of Wisconsin’s social, industrial and 
educational conditions and needs or 
your study of the students who are in 
your classes.” 


MAKING THE MOVIES EDUCATE 


Visual instruction, carried on by the 
University of Wisconsin extension di- 
vision for several years in embryonic 
form, has become so important as to 
warrant the creation of a special bureau 
for the promotion of this work. William 
H. Dudley, formerly of the department 
of biology in the State Normal Schoo 
at Plattsville, Wis., heads the bureau. 
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Under Mr. Dudley’s charge will be 
the formation of various kinds of ex- 
hibits of an educational nature running 
all the way from ornithology to social 

center development. 

“This department,” states Mr. Dudley, 
“has been established for two purposes: 
to make a thorough and systematic study 
of all the various materials that may 
legitimately be employed in illustrative 
teaching, or in instruction through the 
medium of the eye; and to devise and 
organize plans for placing such illustra- 
tive material within easy and constant 
reach of all the schools and other social 
organizations of the state.” 

The division emphasizes particularly 
the vast educational possibilities of the 
motion picture. It believes that this 
should be brought into regular use in 
all departments of school work from 
the grades to the university. 

To that end immediate steps will be 
taken to provide a library of educa- 
tional films to lend to schools and social 
centers throughout the state wherever 
provision in the way of machines, etc. 
is made for the profitable use of them. 

THE SOCIAL CENTER IN ST. LOUIS 

A three years’ movement to secure 
the free use of public school buildings 
outside of school hours in St. Louis has 
just been won and the social center will 
soon be a reality. 

In the past no association could use 

-a school-room outside of school hours 
without the payment of a fee. Under 
the new rules of the Board of Education 
school-rooms may be used for all civic, 
recreation and educational purposes at 
any time of the year without any charge 
whatever. Fees will be charged only 
for use of school-rooms or auditoriums 
for amusements, entertainment or “so- 
cial recreation,’ which means dancing. 
The school-yards, shower-baths and 
play-rooms may also be used free. 

Plans are now being made for the 
complete organization of this new use 
of the schools by neighborhood groups. 
It is expected that the Board of Educa- 
tion will employ a supervisor to study 
the different.types of use needed in dif- 
ferent parts of the city and to stimulate 
neighborhood organizations to take ad- 
-yantage of the new rules. 

PROGRESS IN COMPULSORY EDUCATION 

Although six states—South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi 
and Texas—are still without compulsory 

- school attendance laws, and four others 
'—Maryland, Virginia, Arkansas and 
Louisiana—have county local option in 
the matter, there has been progress dur- 
‘ing the past decade. Since 1905 eight 
states have adopted such laws. 

Meanwhile the old arguments against 
this “encroachment upon individual lib- 
erty” go merrily on. A knight errant 


of one of the still “black” states, who _ 


signs himself B. F. Harris, writes these 
sentences among others <o the Dallas 
Morning News: 
_ “I am opposed to aay form of com- 
_pulsory school law, for I believe I have 
' the God-given right to enjoy the pri- 
-vacy and sacredness of my home and 
- Select the books, teachers and schools 
for my children, and so strong is my 
“belief that I have this right that J sald 


FUTURE CITIZENS OF LACKAWANNA, N. Y. 


Eight adjoining houses, furnished by the Lackawanna Steel plant and provided 
with heat and a caretaker by the Board of Education, serve the citizens of this 


community of 15,000 as a social center. 
leaders are furnished also by the steel plant. 


rooms at night. 


Dancing and cooking teachers and club 
Mothers’ meetings are held in the 


a little home back in the sunny hills of 
Tennessee and became an exile for lib- 
erty’s sake, and I thank God and the 
signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence that I have found here what I 
want, and I am enjoying it immensely. 


“If a compulsory school law were 
passed in Texas what would the major- 
ity of the tenants do when cotton-chop- 
ping time and the picking season arriv- 
ed? They would have to pay out 
a good portion of the crop to get it 
picked, when. the children ought to be 
at home where they would be worth so 
much to the home. 

“T am educating my children at home. 
I know their wants and needs better 
than any state or individual. They are 
advancing in their studies as rapidly as 
many children are in the free schools. 
I know how to teach them and I am 
going to have my own way and theirs 
about it. I love liberty.” 

MEDICAL INSPECTION 

Of 1,300 school superintendents in 
cities between 2,500 and 30,000 popula- 
tion, replying to a questionnaire sub- 
mitted by the United States Bureau of 
Education, only 516 report medical in- 
spection. Of these, only 86 employ a 
school nurse. 

ADULT ILLITERACY 


Nothing’ less than the elimination of 
adult illiteracy in the United States is 
the object of a bill now before the 
federal House of Representatives. The 
measure, which is only twenty-five lines 
long, calls upon the commissioner of 
education to “investigate the methods 
that have been and are now used in any 
part of the United States and in foreign 
countries in teaching illiterate men and 
women to read and write.” 

It further calls upon him to “devise 
efficient and economic methods for 
teaching adult illiterates and men and 
women of meager education, both native 
and foreign,” and to “promote plans for 
the elimination of illiteracy and the ex- 
tension of education among the adult 
population, and co-operate with state, 
county, district and municipal education 


officers and others in putting these plans 
into operation.” 

Amounts from $15,000 to $22, 500 are 
to be appropriated annually till 1925 to 
carry out the provisions of the bill. 


SOCIAL WORK EXPLAINED TO TEACHERS 


Arrangements have been made by 
Martin G. Brumbaugh, superintendent 
of schools in Philadelphia, to give social 
workers of that city an opportunity to 
present their problems to present and 
prospective teachers. On June 8 and 9 
the graduating class of the Girls’ Nor- 
mal School was addressed by Mildred 
H. Lane, acting secretary of the Con- 
sumers’ League; Henry J. Gideon, chief 
of the Bureau of Compulsory Educa- 
tion; Bernard J. Newman, secretary of 
the Housing Commission and Paul N. 
Furman, secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Child Labor Association. 

Efforts are being made to have a 
similar series of talks before the School 
of Pedagogy, where young men are 
studying to be teachers. The talks, it 
is expected, will be continued next fall, 
and will be extended to include public 
school teachers. 


SCHOOL CHILDREN IN BOSTON 


The number of Boston children, be- 
tween fourteen and sixteen years of 
age, attending school is at least 20 per 
cent greater than has been heretofore 
estimated, according to a study recently 
made by Supt. F. B. Dyer of that 
city. On January 1, 1914, there were 
in Boston public schools 13,509 chil- 
dren of that age; in Catholic and all 
other parochial schools, 1,705; in other 
schools, 1,278. This made a total of 
16,492, or 70.4 per cent of the estimated 
total number in the city. 

Superintendent Dyer’s study indicates 
also that the new child labor law did 
not augment the number of children on 
the street as much as has been declared. 
A canvass of emlpoyers showed that the 
law threw out of employment 890 chil- 
dren. At the same time there has been 
an abnormal increase in school attend- 
ance this year of 801 children between 
fourteen and sixteen years. 


of Life and Living 


By a Little Italian Girl 


have,’’ 


Hull House. 


and an Immigrant Greek 


‘“What kind of a home! would like to 
was the text set for composi- 
tions in one of the classes in English at 
Among the papers turned 


in were these given below. 


By an Immicrant GREEK 


Te I had money enough (a few thousand 

dollars would be sufficient) I would go 
to a farm somewhere in the United States 
and I would stay there for a year to learn 
farming. Then I would go directly to my 
native country. 

When I should go there I would make some 
repairs on my old house in order to make it 
more comfortable, then I would by more land, 
conect it with that I have already and mak 
a big farm. Then I would have some people 
work at it, and I would teach them to treat 
the land like American people do. 

Early in the morning I would mount my 
best horse and accompanied by my two fauv- 
orite dogs I would go to the farm, wish good 
morning to the people, give advice if needed, 
say something about this or that, and J would 
go and have a look at the cattle. After that 
I would go to the nearest town on business, 
on rout I would shot a few hares or rabbits 
if by chance they would be discovered by my 
dogs. 

On Sundays and holidays in winter time 
after church I would invite some other people 
to my house, I would ask them to sit down 
around my ready table. At that time the 
little lambs would be pulled off from the oven 
and everybody would start to eate and drink. 
After we would start to sing and dance, 
while we could see the large flaks of falling 
snow through the windows and hear the 
merry sound of the burning woods. 

In spring and summer time I would once 
in a while go on the mountains, then I would 


climb on the top of a landscape [mountain 
peak]. There I would stay for hours look- 
ing at the splendid panoram which would 
lay before my eyes, smell the delicious odors 


_ of the gay flours and breathe deeply the pure 


breeze of the mountains. After I would 
come down again and if I was tired I would 
saat down under the shade of an old tree at 
the edge of the little river, and while my 
horse would peck here and there some mouth- 
fuls of fresh grass, and my dogs would lay 
down looking at me, I would enjoy the joy- 
ful and happy singing of the birds. This is 
only part of my edeal home and edeal life 
and that is what I am always dreaming. 
May God let the dream be a reality. 


By CarMELLA GUSTAFERRE 


SHOULD like to have a nice looking 
house with a garden like I had it at my 
old home in Italy. I would like to have a 
nice educated house and I like to have all the 
things that I have not got in my house. I 
would like to have a piano, a parlor and a 
room full of flowers. I would like to have a 
empty room in my house so that I could fix 
it into a stage so that my friends and I could 
have acting. We have made customs all 
ready, we played once and all our friends 
came to see it so that we made fifty cents and 
we were happy after that. I would like to 
have a back yard with a swing in it and a 
sink, and a large tree with branches that 
would seat on the bench and read in the sum- 
mer. 
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T is the social work done in the 
larger cities that has in the past 
chiefly attracted attention; but more and 
nore it has come to be realized that not 
ynly New York, Chicago, and San Fran- 
isco have their social problems, but that 
he smaller cities and communities of the 
-ountry present a field no less important. 
It has come to be recognized, too, 
hat the best social workers, as well as 
he best lawyers, not infrequently come 
tom the smaller communities. 

The twentieth anniversary of Whit- 
ier House in Jersey City calls attention 
© the fact that not only is Jersey City 
he home of one of the most important 
tf the settlement houses, but Whittier 
douse is also one of the oldest. 

When Cornelia F. Bradford began 
ver work in the First Ward of Jersey 
ity she was better equipped in training 
ind in spirit than in material goods for 
he work which she was to do. The ma- 
eria] equipment consisted of a guarantee 
yf a year’s rent, three articles of fur- 
liture, and a ten dollar bill. Today 
Whittier House has two large buildings, 
vell equipped for their work and free 
from debt. 

Although Jersey City was an entirely 
vew field, Miss Bradford had prepared 
verself for social work by living in the 
East End of London, and by some 
nonths spent at Hull House; but, chief- 
y, her equipment consisted of a daunt- 
ess spirit, common sense, sympathy, and 
in insight into the needs and the latent 
9owers of the people about her. 

Her work has been chiefly in two di- 
ections, the one creating organizations 
yr working with those already in exist- 
nce that were necessary as part of the 
social machinery. Miss Bradford has 
yeen always a co-operator; a member of 
farious state boards; an influential fac- 
Or in preparing and passing needed 
egislation; and for several years the 
nly woman member of the Jersey City 
Board of Education. 

A huge map at the rear of the room 
mn the occasion of the testimonial dinner 
ziven recently to Miss Bradford showed 
he now flourishing organizations which 
aad grown out of the little work that had 
yegun twenty years before; and perhaps 
he most important result of the work at 
Whittier House, although it can never 
end itself to measurement or calculation, 
is the power which its headworker has 
© a great degree—that power which 
every social worker must have to 
some degree in order to achieve the fin- 
est results. It is a kind of clairvoyancy 
which makes the possessor see through 
the rags and dirt, just as through the 
frippery and fashion, and get a glimpse 
of the fine life that the rags or fashion 
hides. 

There is real democracy at Whittier 
House; and there is, too, real efficient 
service. One of the young men, who 
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CORNELIA F. BRADFORD 


Founder and for 20 years headworker 
of Whittier House, Jersey City 


spoke of Whittier House called it his’ 


Alma Mater; and those who heard him 
recognized that he had not only gradu- 
ated into a successful business life but 
he had been helped into a real social 
relationship to the people of his city. 

It would be impossible for settlements 
to have graduations. Perhaps no one 
ever succeeds in achieving a perfect so- 
cial relationship; but it is work towards 
a better relationship that is distinctly 
the settlement’s function, for it must re- 
gard the people of its neighborhood not 
only as the objects of philanthropy and 
social service, but also as a source from 
which fine social and civic work can 
come. 


ALLEN T. BURNS 


Who is to be director of the Cleveland 
social survey 


The duty of changing and improving 
a neighborhood belongs to those living 
in it more than it belongs to anyone else, 
and the best and finest way to change a 
neighborhood is to set the people who 
compose it working towards that end. 

But the neighborhood is not only a 
charge upon the citizens who compose 
it, but also on the entire community; and 
this lesson Miss Bradford, too, has 
taught. Jersey City used to be ashamed 
of its First Ward without recognizing 
that the bad sewerage and the bad 
houses were the result of bad citizen- 
ship throughout the entire city; and if 
Jersey City has not learned this lesson 
in all its completeness, like all the other 
cities of the United States, it is begin- 
ning to realize it; and it is such social 
workers as Miss Bradford who have 
brought to light the situation and helped 
to find the remedies. It is no wonder 
that her city and her state are proud 
of her. 

The great dinner given to Miss Brad- 
ford on the twentieth anniversary was 
therefore an occasion of real importance. 
The governor of the state, the mayor of 
the city, and other officials were pres- 
ent; and it was possible to note the ef- 
fect which social work had had on po- 
litical life. 

The atmosphere of a testimonial din- 
ner is often much like that of a funeral, 
but on this occasion the sense of a good 
work done was secondary to the sense 
of the fine things that were yet to be 
accomplished. 

A fund has been created, to be known 
as the Cornelia F. Bradford Endowment ; 
and Miss Bradford’s girls and boys, and 
the city in which she works, have been 
so deeply touched by the power of her 
purposes, that there was during the even- 
ing chiefly a sense of the fine things yet 
to be. 

Joun L. Exviorr. 


LLEN T. BURNS, for five years 
secretary of the Pittsburgh Civic 
Commission, is to be the director of the 
Cleveland social survey. Made under 
the auspices of a committee of five rep- 
resentative citizens, financed by the 
Cleveland Foundation and planned as a 
five-year job, the Cleveland survey 
promises to be the most ambitious and 
thorough social stock-taking yet at- 
tempted. 

Mr. Burns will begin his work in the 
fall, making first a brief preliminary 
study of general conditions with a view 
to deciding the main lines of investiga- 
tion to be followed later. 


When in 1909 Mr. Burns went to 
Pittsburgh as secretary of the Civic 
Commission, he carried with him ex- 


perience in industrial Y. M. C. A. work 
in Chicago and as assistant warden of 
Chicago Commons. In five years he 
has made his influence felt in a score of 
fields of social, civic and political ac- 
tivity in western Pennsylvania. 

The commission early laid the ele- 
ments of a city plan before Pittsburgh 
in a comprehensive report of thorough- 
fares by Frederick Law Olmsted; and 
enlisted the city administration in com- 
missioning Bion J. Arnold in making 
an intensive study of traction develop- 
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ment. It has co-operated in move- 
ments for revolutionizing the tax sys- 
tem, for a new charter, for budgetary 
and administrative efficiency in the mu- 
nicipal departments, for adequate hous- 
ing laws and health code. 

During the past year, as secretary of 
the Progressive Club, Mr. Burns has 
been active in directing political move- 
ments toward bringing these new agen- 
cies of government into the hands of 
the people. Through the Hungry Club, 
and other centers of acquaintance and 
discussion, he has been among the fore- 
most of the younger men who have 
made the open discussion of public af- 
fairs a quickening leaven in Pittsburgh’: 
municipal life. 


ESSIE A. McCLENAHAN has re- 
signed as assistant secretary of the 
Associated Charities of Des Moines, 
Iowa, to accept a place with the State 
University at lowa City. She is to be 
connected with the social service work 
of the Extension Division. 

Miss McClenahan, who is a graduate 
of Drake University and the New York 
School of Philanthropy, has been with 
the Des Moines Associated Charities for 
about five years following one year with 
the Cleveland Associated Charities. She 
was called to Grinnell in 1912 to make 
the survey of social conditions which re- 
sulted in the establishment of the So- 
cial Service League, one of the few 
charity organization societies organical- 
ly linked with public relief work. In 
1913 she was one of the Red Cross work- 
ers at Dayton. 


R. THOMAS SPEES CARRING- 
TON, for five years assistant sec- 
retary of the National Association for 
the Study and Prevention of Tubercu- 
losis, has resigned. Dr. Carrington’s con- 
tributions to the tuberculosis campaign 
were largely in the field of hospital and 
sanatorium construction, where his work 
has done much to standardize the types 
of buildings being used in such institu- 
tions. He is the author of Tuberculosis 
Hospital and Sanatorium Construction, 
and Fresh Air and How to Use It. Dur- 
ing this summer he will be in Alaska 
with a sanitary expedition in the interest 
of the United States Department of Edu- 
cation. 


N July 1, Dr. C. Irving Fisher, for 

twenty-three years superintendent 

of the Presbyterian Hospital, New York 
city, retired from active service. 

Dr. Fisher is a graduate of Harvard 
Medical School, of the class of 770. He 
was connected with the quarantine de- 
partment of the city of Boston as assist- 
ant and as port physician until 1875. 
Fight years of private practice followed; 
then eight years as superintendent of 
the State Infirmary at Tewksbury. 

Dr. Fisher has remained loyal to his 
New England affiliations, being a mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts Medical So- 
ciety since 1872, and a counselor of the 
same society since 1891. He has writ- 
ten on hospital administration. 

His successor is Dr. C. H. Young, 
former assistant superintendent at the 
Presbyterian Hospital. 


THE LADY UMPIRE OF CHARITY BASEBALL 


ESSAMINE -S..' WHITNEY, field 
secretary of the tuberculosis forces 

in Georgia, was official umpire in the 
ball games played at Memphis during 
the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction. The Philadelphia “Mor- 
ons,” mostly executives of social agen- 
cies, beat both the All-Southerners and 
the Memphis Giants, including Jimmy 
Kranz and two of his socialized police- 
men. The large figure in the foreground 
is Pat Witherbee, captain and pitcher 
of the Morons. Photo by Flanagan, 
M.D., of the Virginia Board of Health. 


HE New Jersey Housing Associa- 

tion has engaged W. Lane Shan- 

non to become its executive secretary 

beginning August 1. Mr. Shannon is 

a graduate of the University of Pennsyl- 

vania and of the Philadelphia Training 
School for Social Work, 


W. LANE SHANNON 


Executive secretary New Jersey Housing 
Association 


\ 


He entered social work in 1912 as an in 
spector, later became chief inspector an 
assistant secretary, of the Philadelphi 
Housing Commission. His work as ex 
ecutive: seeretary of the New Jerse 
Housing Association follows a year 
service on its board of directors. Th 
association plans an energetic campaig 
through surveys of conditions, illustrat 
ed lectures and the organization of locé 
committees. 


ALEXANDER FLEISCHER, form 

erly assistant secretary of th 
Public Charities Association of Pennsy 
vania, has resigned that position to a 
cept one with Lee K. Frankel in th 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Compan 
in New York city. His work will be i 
the department of public health. 

Mr. Fleischer was associated with th 
Public Charities Association from it 
inception in 1912, and did effective wor 
as its representative at the last sessio 
of the Pennsylvania state legislature i 
aid of progressive social legislatior 
Some of the more important accomplist 
ments of the session were the appropriz 
tions for establishing the State Villag 
for Feeble-minded Women of Chile 
Bearing Age, the Woman’s Reformz 
tory, and the Inebriate Colony. 


O N June 1, John R. Howard, Jr., a: 
sumed the duties of superintenc 

ent of the New York Orthopaedic Di: 
pensary and Hospital at White Plain: 
Mr. Howard entered social work 4 
headworker of Welcome Hall Settk 
ment in Buffalo after leaving Harvar 
in 1904. While in Buffalo he was cor 
spicuous in many community movement! 
one of the growing list of soci 
workers who have carried into their ow 
careers the spirit and influence of Frec 
eric Almy. | 
In 1909, Mr. Howard became ger 
eral secretary of the Starr Cente 
in Philadelphia, leaving in 1910 ¢ 
become the general secretary of th 
Thomas Thompson Trust in Boston. I 
this capacity he had a wide experienc 
particularly with the problems of th 
small community. During this time th 
Thomas Thompson Trust has made som 
significant contributions to social wor 
especially in the field of sickness. Mi 
Howard conducted the standard of liy 
ing study in Buffalo in 1907-8, the re 
sults of which were later incorporate 
in Chapin’s volume on Standard of Liy 


ing, published by the Russell Sag 
Foundation. 


OBERT C. POWELL has been ag 
pointed executive secretary of th 
Maryland Association for the Preventio 
and Relief of Tuberculosis, succeedin 
H. Wirt Steele. Mr. Powell is a new 
comer in social work. After his gradua 
tion from Amherst, he was engaged fo 
several years in the advertising busines: 
Last fall he entered the tuberculosis fiele 
working with the New York City Com 
mittee on the Prevention of Tubercu 
losis in the management of their Re 
Cross seal sale. 


valendar of Conferences 
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JOHN’S WIFE 


At the last New York City Conference 
f Charities, Bolton Hall told a story to 
lustrate a single-taxer’s idea of how 
arity workers find work for the un- 
mployed—by taking a job away from 
ne man and giving it to another. 

The story was of a boy, a little wild, 
those father said to him: 

“John, it is time you were settling 
own and taking a wife.” 

“Why so it is, father,” answered John. 
Whose wife shall I take?” 


. RECENT PAMPHLETS 
Co-operative Credit: a Selected Biblio- 
taphy. Bulletin No. 5 of the Russell 
age Foundation Library, New York 
ity. 

List of books for Township Libraries 
a the state of Wisconsin. By C. P. 
lary, state superintendent of public 
astruction, Madison, Wis. 


The Real Snag in Social Center Ex- 
ension. By Clarence Arthur Perry. 


Jepartment of Recreation, Russell Sage- 


foundation, New York city. Price 5 
y 


ents. 


Proceedings Fourth International Con- 
tess on School Hygiene, Buffalo, 1913. 
rice $6. May be secured by addressing 
thomas A. Story, secretary, College of 
he City of New York. 


Sources of Information on Recreation 
y Lee F. Hanmer and Howard R. 
night. Department of Recreation, 
tussell Sage Foundation, 130 East 22d 
treet, New York. Price 10 cents. 


Eugenics and Social Welfare, a bibli- 
graphy of eugenics and related subjects 
ompiled by the Bureau of Analysis and 
Mvestigation of the State Board of 
harities, the Capitol, Albany, N. Y. 


‘The Family and Marriage, an analyti- 
al reference syllabus, by George Elliott 
loward, professor of political science 
nd sociology. Published by the Uni- 
ersity of Nebraska, Lincoln. Price 75 
ents. 


The Commission Plan and Commis- 


jon-manager Plan of Municipal Govern- - 


yent; an analytical study by a Commit- 
ee of the National Municipal League, 
forth American Building, Philadelphia. 
‘ive cents a copy; $15 a thousand. 


_A Guide and Index to Plays, Festivals 
nd Masques, for use in schools, clubs 
nd neighborhood centers. Compiled by 
<atharine Lord, Alice Minnie Herts 
feniger and Howard Broadstreet for 
he Arts and Festivals Committee of the 
\ssociation of Neighborhood Workers. 
-ublished by Harper & Brothers, New 
k city. 
A List of Private and Semi-private 
cies Providing Summer Recreation 
Instruction for Children of School 
within New York city, with intro- 


duction and summary. Prepared by Mabel 
Parker Huddleston, chairman, Commit- 
tee on Education of the Association of 


Collegiate Alumnae. Price 10 cents of 
Mrs. J. H. Huddleston, 145 West 78th 
street, New York city. 


JULY AND AUGUST CONFERENCES 


Hospitat Association, American. St. Paul, 
Minn, August 25-28. Sec’y, Dr. H. A. 
Boyce, Kingston General Hospital, King- 
ston, Ontario. 

Rurat LirE ConrerENcE. JIowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, Ia., July 7-19. Further in- 
formation may be secured by addressing 
Dean Charles F. Curtiss, Ames, Ia. 

Town Pranninc, Summer School of. 
University of London, August 1-15, 1914. 
Joint Sec’y, J. S. Rathbone, Fitzalan 
House, Church End, Finchley, London, N. 


LATER MEETINGS 
INTERNATIONAL 


CHILDREN’S WELFARE, International Con- 
gress for. Amsterdam, Netherlands, 1914. 
President, Dr. Treub, Huygenstratt 106, 
Amsterdam, Holland. 

CHRISTIAN CriTIzENSHIP CONFERENCE, Third 
World’s. First week in July, 1916. Sec’y, 
Rev. T. D. Edgar, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

DIsEASES OF OccupaTION, Third Interna- 
tional Congress on. Vienna, September 
21-26, 1914. Sec’y, Dr. Alice Hamilton, 
Hull House, Chicago. 

EucEenics Concress, International. New 
York City. About September 20, 1915. 
Home Epucation. Fourth International 
Congress on. Philadelphia, Pa. Septem- 
ber 22-29. Gen. Sec’y, Mrs. J. Scott 

Anderson, Torresdale, Phila., Pa. 


Lazor LecIsLATIoN, International Associa- 
tion for. Berne, Switzerland, September 
15-17. American Sec’y, John B. Andrews, 
131 East 23d Street, New York. 

Prison ConcREss. Quinquennial. London, 
England, July 26, 1915. Sec’y, F. Simon 
Van der Aa, Groningen, Holland. 

SoctaL Work ANp SERVICE, International 
Congress on. State, Municipal and Vol- 
untary. University of London, South 
Kensington, May 30-June 5, 1915. Acting 
Sec’y, D. R. Sharpe, Denison House, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, S. W. 

UNEMPLOYMENT. International Association 
on. Paris, September 18-19. American 
Sec’y, John B. Andrews, 131 East 23d 
Street, New York: 


NATIONAL 


AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT AND EDUCA- 
TION OF AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIA- 


_ TION, Committee on. Fourth Annual 
Conference. Chicago, September, 1914. 


Sec’y, B. F. Harris, Champaign, II. 

CatTuoric Cuarities, National Conference 
of. Washington, D. C., September 20-23. 
Sec’y, Rey. Dr. William J. Kerby, Cath- 
olic University, Washington, D. C. 

CATHOLIC FRATERNAL INSURANCE SOCIETIES, 
Conference of. Held in conjunction with 
American Federation of Catholic Socie- 
ties. 

CatHotic SociAL RErorM Movement, Con- 
ference of. Held in conjunction with 
American Federation of Catholic So- 
cieties. 

Catuotic Societies, American Federation 
of. Baltimore, Md., September 27-50, 


1914. Sec’y, Peter E. Dietz, 43 University 
Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


ConsuMErs’ Leacus, National. 


Fifteenth 
Annual Meeting. Washington, D. C., 
December 10-11, 1914. Gen. Sec’y, Mrs. 
Florence Kelley, 106 E. 19th Street, New 
York. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND CRIMINOLOGY, American 
Institute of. Washington, D. C., October 
20-22. Sec’y, Henry Winthrop Ballan- 
tine, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis. 

Housine Association, National. Minneap- 
olis, Minn., October 21-23, 1914. Sec’y, 
Lawrence Veiller, 105 East 22nd Street, 
New York. 


Humane. AssocrAtTion, American, Atlantic 
City, N. J., October 5-8. Sec’y, Nathaniel 
J. Walker, Albany, N. Y. 


INDUSTRIAL EpucaTion, National Society for 
the Promotion of. Richmond, Va., week 
beginning December 7, 1914 Sec’y, C. A. 
Prosser, 140 West 42nd Street, New York 
City. 

INDUSTRIAL Sarety, National Council for. 
Chicago, October 20-22. Sec’y, W. H. 
Cameron, c/o Continental and Commer- 
cial National Bank, Chicago. 


InrAnt Mortatity, American Association 
for Study and Prevention of. Fifth An- 
nual Meeting. Boston, Mass., November 
12-14, 1914. Exec. Sec’y, Miss Gertrude 
B. Knipp, 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, 
Md. 


Jewish WomeEN, Council of. Seventh Tri- 
ennial. New Orleans, La., December, 
1914. Exec. Sec’y, Miss Sadie American, 
448 Central Park West, New York. 


MunicipaAL IMPROVEMENT, American So- 
ciety of. Boston, Mass., October 6-9. 
Sec’y, Charles C. Brown, Wulsin Build- 
ing, Indianapolis, Ind. 


MunicipaAL LEAGuE, National. Baltimore, 
Md., November 17-21, 1914. Sec’y, Clin- 
ton Rogers Woodruff, North American 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Prrson Association, American. 
Minn., October 3-8. Sec’y, 
Byers, Trenton, N. J. 


Pusric HeattH Association, American. 
Jacksonville, Fla. November 30 to De- 
cember 5, 1914. Sec’y, Prof. S. M. Gunn, 
755 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

WorKERS FOR THE BLIND, American Asso- 
ciation of. San Francisco, Cal. 1915. 
Sec’y, Charles F. F. Campbell, 911 Frank- 
lin Avenue, Columbus, O. 


St. Paul, 
Joseph P. 


STATE AND LOCAL 

CuaritTieEs AND Correction, Canadian Con- 
ference of. Fifteenth Annual Meeting. 
Toronto, September 16-18. Gen. Sec’y, 
arthur H. Burnett, City Hall, Toronto. 

CHARITIES AND CorRRECTION, Indiana State 
Conference of. Madison, Ind., October 
17-20, 1914. Sec’y, A. W. Butler, 93 State 
House, Indianapolis, Ind. 


AND CorrEcTION, Iowa State 
Fort Dodge, Ia., Novem- 


CHARITIES 
Conference of. 


J 
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ber a7-t0.. Secly, P.7 Su Pierce, State | 
University, Iowa City, Ia. . 
CHARITIES AND CorRECTIONS, Maine State : 
Conference of. Eighth annual meeting. i 


Bangor, Me., October 20-21, 1914. Sec’y, 


James F. Bagley, Augusta, Me. 


CHARITIES AND Correction, Maryland State 
Conference of. Easton, Md., November, 
1914. Sec’y, Wm. H: Davenport, 514 
Garrett Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


‘CHARITIES AND CorrEcTION, Minnesota State 
Conference of. Bemidji, Minn., Septem- 
ber 26-29, 1914. Sec’y, Otto W. Davis, 
Civic & Commerce Ass’n, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


CHARITIES AND CorrecTION, Missouri State 
Conference of. Springfield, Mo., Novem- 
ber 1-3, 1914. Sec’y, Oscar Leonard, 901 
Carr Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


CHARITIES AND Correction, New York 
State Conference of. Utica, N. Y., No- 
vember 17-19. Sec’y, R. W. Wallace, 


Box 17, The Capitol, Albany, N. Y. 


CHARITIES AND CorrECTION, Ohio State Con- 
ference of. 24th annual conference. Co- 
lumbus, O., October 21-23, 1914. Sec’y, 
H. H. Shirer, 1010 Hartman Building, 
Columbus, O. 


CHARITIES AND Correction, Pennsylvania 
State Conference of. Harrisburg, Pa., 
November 17-19. Sec’y, James Struthers 
Heberling, Redington, Pa. 


CHARITIES AND CorRECTIONS, Texas State 
Conference of. San Antonio, Texas, No- 
vember 15-17, 1914. Sec’y, R. J. Newton, 


State Capitol, Austin, Texas. 


CHARITIES AND CoRRECTIONS, Virginia State 
Conference of. Bristol, Va., Fall of 1914. 
Sec’y, Joseph T. Mastin, State Board of 
Charities and Corrections, Richmond, Va. 


CHARITIES AND CorRECTION, Wisconsin State 
Conference of. Racine, Wis., September 
29-October 2. Sec’y, J. L. Gillin, Madi- 
son, Wis. 


CyHaAritiEs, Massachusetts State Conference 
of. Boston, Mass., November 10-12. 


Sec’'y, Parker B: Field, 279 Tremont 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
EXHIBITIONS 
INTERNATIONAL 
Civic Exureitron, Linenhall Buildings, 


Dublin, Ireland, July-August, 1914. 


GERMAN ARTISANS’ 
May-October, 1914. 


HycrenE, Exposition of. Stuttgart, Ger- 
many. Middle of May to end of Octo- 
ber, 1914. 


PanAMA-Paciric Exposition. San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., February 20-December 4, 1915. 
Social Economy Department—Alvin E. 
Pope, San Francisco, Cal. 


PANAMA-CALIFORNIA Exposition, San Die- 

go. Cal., January 1-December 31, 1915. 
Director of Exhibits, E. L. Hewett, San 
Diego, Cal. 


Urpan Exposition, International: Lyons, 
France. May 1-November 1, 1914. Gen- 
eral Director, Dr. Jules Courmont, Hotel 
de Ville, Lyons, France. 


Exposition. Cologne, 


NATIONAL 
SouTHERN HeattH Exuipition, with Amer- 
ican Public Health Association conven- 
tion, Jacksonville, Fla, November 30 to 
December 5. 
STATE AND LocAL 
CoMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITION, 
Grand Central Palace, New York city. 
September 5-26. Information maybe se- 
cured by addressing F. J. Oppenheimer, 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


named by each and on related subjects. 


embers are kept closely in touch with the work which each organi- 


zation is doing, but membership is not required of those seeking information. Correspondence is invited. Always 


enclose postage for reply. 


Children 


HILD LABOR—National Child Labor Com- 

mittee, 105 East 22d St., New York. Owen 

It. Lovejoy, Sec’y. 25 State Branches. 
Where does your state stand? How can you 
help? List of pamphlets and reports free. 
Membership fee nominal. ‘ 


HILD HELPING—Department of Child- 
Helping, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 hast 
22d St., New York. Correspondence, print- 

ed matter and counsel relative to institutions 
for children, child placing, infant mortality 
eare of crippled children, Juvenile Courts, ete. 


HILD WELFARE EXHIBITS— National 

Child Welfare Exhibition Committee, 200 

lifth ave., New York, Charles I. Powlison, 
Gen. Sec’y, Anna Louise Strong, Director of 
Exhibits. Bulletins covering Results, Organi- 
zation, Cost, Construction, ete., of Child Wel- 
fare Exhibits. Will assist cities in organization 
and direction. Exhibit material to loan, 


ONSERVATION OF INFANT LIFE— 
American Assoc. for Study and Prevention 
of Infant Mortality. 1211 Cathedral S8t., 
Baltimore. Gertrude B: Knipp, Exec. Sec’y. 
Literature on request. Traveling Exhibit. 
Urges prenatal instruction; adequate obstet- 
rical care; birth registration ; maternal nursing ; 
infant welfare consultations. 


Health 


CHOOL HYGIENE —American School Hy- 
giene Association. Pres, Dr. Henry M. 
Bracken, Chairman State Board of Health, 

St. Paul, Minn. Sec’y., Thomas A. Storey, M.D., 
College of the City of New York, New York. 
Yearly congresses and proceedings. 


ENTAL HYGIENE—National Committee 

for Mental Hygiene, 50 Union Square, 

New York City, Clifford W. Beers, Sec’y. 
Write for pamphlets on mental hygiene, pre- 
vention of insanity, care of insane, social ser- 
vice in mental hygiene, State Societies for Men- 
tal Hygiene. 


UBLIC HEALTH—American Public Health 

Association, Pres. = Wm. Ci. Wood- 

ward, Washington; Sec’y, 8S. M. Gunn, 
Boston. Founded for the purpose of advancing 
the cause of public health and prevention of 
disease, Five. sections: Laboratory, Vital 
Statistics, Municipal Health Officers, Sanitary 
Engineering and Sociological. Official organ 
American Journal of Public Health, $3.00 a 
year, published monthly. 3 months’ subscrip- 
tion, 50 cents. Address 755 Boylston St., 
3oston, Mass. 


EX HYGIENE—Society of Sanitary and 
Moral Prophylaxis, Tilden Bldg., 105 W. 
40th St., New York, H. P. DeForest, Sec’y. 

22 affiliated societies. Report and leaflets free, 
Educational pamphlets, 10e each. Journal of 
Social Diseases, $1 per year. Membership, an- 
nual dues $2, includes all literature. 


ATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUB- 
LIC HEALTH NURSING—Object: to 
stimulate the extension of public health 

nursing; fo develop standards of technique; to 
maintain a central bureau of information. Pub- 
lications: Pub. Health Nursing Quarterly, $1.00 
per year, and bulletins. Address Ella Phillips 
Crandall, R. N. Exec. See., 54 East 34th St., 
New York City. 


IFE EXTENSION INSTITUTE. Inc.,E. E. 
Rittenhouse, Pres. Gives life extension 
service to subscribers. Service No. 1 

$3.00 a year; Service No. 2 $5.00 a year. 
Consists of periodic health examinations, !n- 
spection service, and health bulletins on dis- 
ease prevention. Head office 25 West 45th 
St., New York City. ‘phone—Bryant 1997—1998, 


ATIONAL HEALTH —Committee of One 
Hundred on National Health. BH. F. Rob 
bins, Exec. Sec., Room 51, 105 East 22d St., 
New York. To unite all government health 
agencies into a National Department of Ilealth 
to inform the people how to prevent disease. — 


UBERCULOSIS—National Association for 
the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, 
105 East 22d St., New York. Livingston 
Warrand, M.D., Exec. Sec’y. Reports, pamph-) 
lets, etc., sent upon request. Annual transac- 
tions-andother publications free to members, 


OCIAL HYGIENE,—The American Social 

Hygiene Association (Inc.), 105 W. 40th St., 

New York. Division Offices: Chicago, 1682 
McCormick Building; San Franciseo, Examiner 
Building. Full information on request. Indi- 
vidual and society membership. ‘The Associa- 
tion is organized to promote sound sex educa- 
tion, the reduction of venereal diseases and the 
suppression of commercialized vice. Executives, 
James B. Reynolds, Counsel: William F. Snow, 
M.D., General Secretary. 


ANCER—Anmerican Society for the Control 
of Cancér, 289 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. Curtis E. Lakeman, Exec. Secy. 

To disseminate knowledge concerning symp- 

toms, diagnosis, treatment and _ prevention, 
Publications free on request. Annual member- 
ship dues $5. 


Employment Exchange | 


OCIAL WORKERS’ EMPLOYMENT EX- 
CHANGE —The Department for Social 
Workers of the Intercollegiate Bureau of 

Occupations registers properly qualified men 
and women for positions in social, religious and 
civic work, The needs of organizations seeking 
workers are given careful and prompt atten- 
tion, Emma P. Hirth, Manager, 130 Hast 22d 
Street, New York City. 


Libraries 


MERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION— 
Furnishes information about organizin 
libraries, planning library buildings, 

training librarians, cataloging libraries, ete, 
A. L. A. Booklist, a monthly annotated maga- 
zine on book selection, is a valuable guide to 
the best new books. List of publications o} 
request. George B. Utley, Executive Secretary, 
78 KE, Washington St., Chicago. 


Aid for Travelers 


ID FOR TRAVELERS-The Travelers’ Ai 
Society provides advice, guidance and pr 
tection to travelers, especially women and 
girls, who need assistance. It is non-sectaria 
and its services are free irrespective of race. 
creed, class or sex, 

Yor literature address Orin C. Baker, Ge 
Secy., 238 East 48th Street, New York. City. 


Remedial Loans 


EMEDIAL LOANS—National Federati 
of Remedial Loan Associations, 130 
22nd St,; Nik. Arthur Eo eam 
Reports, pamphlets, and forms for societi 
free. Information regarding organization 
remedial loan societies gladly given. 


Recreation 


OURCES OF INFORMATION ON RE 
REATION—A classified list of sizninea 
publications on recreation giving publishe 

price, and printed description. Cities issui 

reports on recreation administration are also 

cluded. Price 10 cents. Department of R 

reation, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 Bast 2 

Street, New York City. 


ECREATION —Playground and Recreat 
Association of America, 1 Madison Ave. 
a) New York City. Howard 8S. Brauch 
ec'y. 
Play, playgrounds, public recreation. Month 
magazine, The Playground, $2 a year. 


Industry 


OCATIONAL EDUCATION-The National 

Society for the Promotion of Industrial 

Hducation—promotion, discussion, investi- 
ation, publications, clearing house of informa- 
ien, legislation, experimentation, constructive 
york and co-operating agency. for literature, 
ddress C. A. Prosser, Secretary, Room 415, 10d 
last 22d Street. New York City. 


ABOR LEGISLATION-Unemployment; In- 
dustrial Hygiene and Safety ; Workmen's 
Compensation and Social Insurance. Leg-' 

slative reports, specialized reference library, 
ureau of information, investigation, legislative 
rafting. : 

American Labor Legislation Review, quarter- 
y, sent free to members. American Associa- 
ion for Labor Legislation, 131 East 23d Street, 
‘ew York City. John B. Andrews, Secretary. 


=) RISON LABOR _National Committee on 
Prison Labor. 319 University Hall, Colum- 
bia University, N. Y. City. Thomas Mott 


sborne, Chn.; R. Montgomery Schell, Sec’y- 
meas.; EK. Stagg Whitin, Chn. Exec. Com, 


vison labor conditions throughout the country 
xamined with recommendations for construc- 
ive reform. Vamphlets free to members—$5 a 
ear. 


IN INDUSTRY.—In- 

his A r} creases EFFICIENCY 

‘ * and GOOD-WILL. Pro- 

10tes physical, mental and moral welfare—indi- 

{dual and community. Serves skilled and un- 

killed workers. Teaches English and Citizen- 

hip to foreigners. Information furnished 

trough Local associations, State committees, or 

ndustrial Department, International Commit- 
ee, 124 East 28th Street, New York. 


Organized Charity 


\ 


NHARITY ORGANIZATION—Charity Or- 
ganization Department of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, 130 BE. 22d St., New York City. 

To study, teach and publish in the charity 
rganization field. Pamphlets on family treat- 
vent, community study, relief, transportation, 
te,, sent free, 


AHARITIES AND CORRECTION-National 

Conference of Charities and Correction, 315 
eof Plymouth, Ct., Chicago, W. 'T. Cross, Gen. 
ec, Proceedings carefully indexed comprehend 
ul fields social work. Bulletins and misc 
ublications, Conducts information bureau. 
‘orty second annual meeting Baltimore, Md., 1915. 
lembership $2.50. 


\RGANIZED CHARITY—American Asso- 
_J ciation of Societies for Organizing Charity. 
~ -rancis H. McLean, gen’l sec’y., 130 East 
2d St., New York City. 

‘To promote the extension and development 
f organized charity and of community co- 
; aoa in social programs in the United 

Sy #) 


i 


Church and Community - r: 


HE CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE— 

The Iederal Council of the Churches of 

_ Christ in America operates through its 
mission on the Church and Social Service. 

v literature and service address the Secre- 
(ity, Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, 105 Last 
id St., New York. 
TUDIES IN SOCIAL CHRISTIANITY— 
May: The Woman and Child in Industry. 
June: Unemployment and its Solution, 
may : Temperance, Pure Food. 

See the lessons for classes and individuals 
a The Gospel of the Kingdom, published 
tonthly by the American Institute of Social 
ervice, 82 Bible House, New York city. Price 
Se per year; club rate 50c. 


ISCOPAL SOCIAL SERVICE—The Joint 
Commission on Social Service of the Pro- 
_testant Episcopal Church. 

r literature and other information address 
Bield Secretary, Rey, I. M. Crouch, Church 
ions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York 


i. 


NITARIAN SOCIAL ADVANCE —The 

American Unitarian Association through its 

~ Department of Social and Public Service. 

eports and Bulletins free. Lecture Bureau. 

| Service Committees. Elmer 8S. Forbes, 

eeretary of the Department, 25 Beacon St., 
mn. 


é 


ETHODIST SOCIAL SERVICE —Metho- 

dist Federation for Social Service; Litera- 

~ ture; Bureau of Information, Speakers’ 

u; Reading and study courses; invites all 

why to extend its usefulness and use 
s 


Age Ward, Secy., 2512 Park Place, 


Women 


OMEN IN INDUSTRY-—National Con- 

sumers League, 106 East 19th St., New 

York, Mrs. Florence Kelley, Gen'l Sec’y. 
87 branch leagues. Reports, pamphlets sent 
on request. Minimum membership fee $1.00 in- 
cludes current pamphlets. Minimum wages 
boards, protection of women workers, pure food, 
sweatshops, ete. 


ORKING WOMEN —National Women’s 
Trade Union League, to better industrial 


: conditions through organization and 
legislation. Information given. “Life and 
Labor,’ events in industrial world. Three 


months for 25c. Mrs. Raymond Robins, Pres., 
127 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


VENING CLUBS FOR GIRLS—National 

League of Women Workers, Hotel Savoy, 
: New York. Organizing Sec’y, Jean Ham- 
ilton, 

Recreation and instruction in self-governing 
and self-supporting groups for girls over work- 
ing age. Monthly magazine—‘The Club Work- 
er,’ Twenty-five cents 1 year. 


OUNG WOMEN—National Board, Y. W. 

Cc. A., 600 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. Official 

magazine: The Association Monthly. Pres., 
Miss Grace H. Dodge. Gen. Sec’y., Miss Mabel 
Cratty. The advancement of Christian Social 
Service, "vee literature (all departments). 


OME AND INSTITUTIONAL ECONOM- 
ICS —American Home Jconomics Asso- 
ciation, for Home, Institution, and 

School. Publishes Journal of Home Economics, 
500 pp. per vol. $2.00 per year. Conducts 
Graduate School of Home WBconomics. Next 
meeting: Summer 1914. Address, Roland Park, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Social Problems 


ANADIAN WELFARE LEAGUE—Room 10 

Industrial Bureau, Winnipeg, Canada. 

J. S. Woodsworth, Secretary, To promote 

a general interest in all forms of Social Wel- 

fare. Departments: Social, Service Clearing 

House; Lecture and Publicity Bureau; Immi- 

gration; Community Work; Organized Philan- 
thropy. 


Racial Problems 


eS 

EGRO AND RACE PROBLEMS-National 

Association for the Advancement of Col- 

ored People, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. J.B 
Spingarn, Chairman Board of Directors; O. G. 
Villard, Treasurer; W. E. B. DuBois, Director 
of Publicity; M. C. Nerney, Secretary. Pub- 
lishes Crisis Magazine. Investigation, Legal 
Redress, Literature, Lectures, Lantern Slides. 
ee eeeeeSeSeSeSeSsSse 


EGRO YEAR BOOK—Meets the demand 

for concise information concerning the 

condition and progress of the Negro 
Race. Extended bibliographies. Full index. 
Price 25c. By mail 30c. Negro Year Book 
Company, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 

In addition to information in Negro Year 
Book, Tuskegee Institute will furnish other 
data on the condition and progress of the Ne- 
gro race, 


AMPTON INSTITUTE, , 
—Trains Negro and Indian youth. ‘Great 
educational experiment station,’’ Neither 

a state nor a government school. Supported 
by voluntary contributions. H. Trrissell, 
Principal; F. K. Rogers, Treasurer; W. H. 
Scoville, Secretary. Free literature on race ad- 
justment, Hampton aims and methods. Southern 
Workman, illustrated monthly, $1 a year; free 
to donors. 


HAMPTON, VA. 


Clubs and Settlements 


EDERATED BOYS’ CLUBS-National Head- 

quarters, 35 Congress St., Boston, Mass, 

A clearing house for information on sub- 
jects relating to work with boys. Printed mat- 
ter distributed; clubs organized; workers fur- 
nished; conferences conducted. Invites mem- 
bership. Club $2.00: individual $1.00. Thomas 
Chew, President; Geo. D, Chamberlain, chair 
man Executive Council. 


ETTLEMENTS —National [Federation of 
Settlements. Develops broad forms of com- 
parative study and concerted action in city, 

state, and nation, for meeting the fundamental 
problems disclosed by settlement wok ; seeks the 
higher and more democratic organization of 
neighborhood life. Robert A, Woods, Sec., 20 
Union Park, Boston, Mass. 


Seaman’s Aid 


HE AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SO- 

CIETY Rev. J. B. Calvert, D.D., pres, 
George McPherson Hunter, Sec’y. 

The national seamen’s society has stations 
in the United States and abroad, relieves ship- 
wrecked and destitute seamen, Annual mem- 
bership includes all literature. $5.00 a year. 
Cc. C. Pinneo, Treas., 76 Wall Street. 


Immigration 


JORTH AMERICAN CIVIC LEAGUE FOR 
IMMIGRANTS, NATIONAL LEGISLA- 
TION.—Government measures for the pro- 

tection, education, naturalization and distribu- 
tion of immigrants. Bill drafting and assist- 
ance in local laws, regulating employment agen- 
cies, bankers, transportation agents, land agents, 
and all matters attecting aliens. brances A, 
Ixellor, Managing Director, No. 95 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York. 


MMIGRANT GIRLS—Councii of Jewish 

Women (National) Department Immigrant 
_-lid meets girls at docks; visits, advises, 
guides; has international \system safeguarding. 
Work in Religion, Vhilanthropy, IMducation, 
Civics. Invites Membership. Sadie American, 
Inxec. Sec., 448 Central Park West, New York, 


MMIGRATION —National Liberal Immigra- 
tion League (Advocates careful selection, 
education, protection and distribution and 

Opposes. indiscriminate restriction). Assort- 
ment of pamphlets on various phases of the 
subject and list of 166 publications sent gratis, 
Address [Educational Department, Nat’l. Lib, 
Immig. League, 150 Nassau St, N. Y. 


IMMIGRATION SER- 
° oN « VYICE—14 secretaries at 
European ports. 12 sec- 

retaries at North 


American ports. Secre 
taries at railway stations in four cities. 300 
associations teaching Wnglish, Citizenship and 
giving friendly aid. Inquire of Local or State 
associations or Industrial Department, Interna- 
tional Committee, 124 Bast 28th St., New York. 


Civic Problems 


UNICIPAL PROBLEMS-—National Munic- 

ipal League North American Bldg., Vhila- 

delphia. William Dudley Foulke, Pres. ; 
Clinton Rogers Woodrulf, Sec’y. Charters, com- 
mission government, taxation, police, liquor, 
electoral reform, finances, accounting, efficiency, 
civic education, franchises, school extension, 
Publishes National Municipal Review. 


URVEYS AND EXHIBITS—Department of 
Surveys and Exhibits, Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, 130 East 22d St, New York City. 

A national clearing house for advice and in- 
formation on social surveys and exhibits and 
for field assistance in Organizing surveys and 
exhibits. 


OCIAL HYGIENE —The 
S Hygiene Association (Inc.), 
St., New York. Div. Offices: 


American Social 
105 W. 40th 
Chicago, Me- 


Cormick Bldg.; San Krancisco, Phelan Bldg. 
Full information on request, Individual and 


society membership, The Association is or- 
ganized to promote sound sex education the re- 
duction of venereal diseases, and the suppres- 
sion of commercialized vice. President, Charles 
W. Eliot. Executives, James B, Reynolds, Coun- 
sel; William I*, Snow, M.D., Gen’l Sec’y. 


ITY PLANNING-National City Planning 
Conference, 19 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
Irrederick Law Olmsted, President. 'Flavel 

Shurtleff, Secretary. A Seminar for the Dis- 
eussion of City Pianning Problems. Publishes 
Annual Proceedings. Membership at $5 a Year 
Includes All Literature. 


HORT BALLOT AND COMMISSION GOV- 

ERNMENT-—tThe Short Ballot Organiza- 

tion, 383 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Woodrow Wilson, Pres.; Richard 8, Childs, 
Sec’y. National clearing house for information 
on these subjects. Pamphlets free, Vublishers 
of Beard’s Loose-Leaf Digest of Short Ballot 
Charters, 


UNICIPAL CLEARING HOUSE—The 
American City Bureau, 93 Nassau Street, 

New York. Information concerning 
municipal improvements and community ad- 
vance, Increases income and efficiency of cham- 


bers of commerce and boards of trade. City 
planning and administrative surveys and ex- 
hibits, lectures, bibliographies, Send for ‘‘The 


American City.” 


IVIC IMPROVEMENT IN THE LITTLE 
TOWNS. By Miss Zona Gale. A special 
bulletin telling WHAT one Civic Improve- 

League did for its town and HOW it 
A fine message of help and advice to 

communities ambitious to be ciean 

and beautiful. 28 pages. Paper cover. Single 
copies 25 cents. Published and for sale by 

AMERICAN CIVIC ASSOCIATION, 911 Union 

Trust Bldg.. Washington, D. C. 


ITY PLAN REPORTS—A Selected List for 


ment 
did it. 
all small 


sale. For particulars, address Supply De- 
partment, American Civic Association, 
Washington, D. C. 
Probation 


ROBATION’—National [Frobation Associa- 
tion. Municipal Courts Building, St. Louis, 
Mo. Hugh Fullerton, Sec'y. 
Advice and information; literature; directory 
of probation officers; annual conference, Mem- 
bership, One Dollar a year, 


Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, twenty 
eents per line, 

““Want’’ advertisements under the various head- 
ings ‘Situations Wanted,” ‘‘Help Wanted,” etc., five 
cents each word or initial, including the address, 
for each insertion. Address Advertising Depart- 
ment, The Survey, 105 East 22d St., New York City. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—A Director of Charities for 
Los Angeles; permanent position, $300 per 
month. Vacancy now existing and will be 
filled by competitive examination, part of 
which may be taken at home. Examina- 
tion open to men and women. For further 
information, application blanks, etc., apply 
to Civil Service Commission, 204 Exchange 
Building, Los Angeles, California. 


_WANTED—Jewish graduate, registered 
visiting nurse. One having social service 
training preferred. Send applications stat- 
ing salary desired, experience and references 
to Oscar Leonard, Superintendent, United 
Jewish Educational and Charitable Assns., 
901 Carr St., St. Louis. 


BASKETRY TEACHER —Wanted, 
young woman thoroughly understanding 
reed raffia and dyeing of materials. City 
position. Address 1286, Survey. 


New Jersey Civil Service 
Examination 


to female citizens 
United States 


August 12, 1914. 
Welfare Nurse—Trenton, N. J. 


Salary $1,000 per annum 
Blanks may be filed by noon August 6, 
1914, Communicate with Civil Service Com- 
mission, State House, Trenton, New Jersey. 


Open of the 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EXPERIENCED teacher wishes charge 
of backward or sub-normal child. Address 
1280, SuRvVEY. 


©The National Training School prepares for 
executive positions in Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations. Address Secretarial Depart- 
ment, 600 Lexington Averue, New York City." 


Are You Going to Boston? 


Ladies going to Boston without male escort 
find the FRANKLIN Square House a delightful 
place to stop. A home hotel in the heart of 
Boston for young women, with a transient de- 
partment. Safe, comfortable, convenient of ac- 
cess; reasonable. Address Miss CASTINE C, 
Swanson, Supt., 11 East Newton St., Boston. 


VACATION 


Your own is about to begin isn’t it? 
Congratulations! 

But before you give yourself up too 
completely to jubilation, let us know 
where you are going. Don’t leave it 
until the last suit case is packed. 

To prevent delay or break in the re- 
ceipt of issues, we must know the week 
before you wish the change to be made. 


FOREIGN BORN 
NEIGHBORS 


By GEORGE W. TUPPER 


Introduction by 
President-Emeritus Charles W. Elliot 


@ This manual is intended as a sort of 
Baedeker for all who are interested in 
the assimilation of our non-English- 
speaking foreign-born neighbors. 

Boston Herald:—The book is well illus- 


trated and a copy ought to be in every 
public library, school and settlement 


house. 
@ At all book stores, $1.00. 


STATE COMMITTEE 
167 Trement Street Boston, Massachusetts 


Commonwealth Ave. 
100 Yards from Massachusetts Ave. Car Lines 


Che Distinctive Boston House 
A Hotel of the highest class, with 


moderate rates. 

Especially attractive to those who pre- 
fer good taste to display. 

One of the most inviting and home- 
like public houses in America. 


Our illustrated Booklet, with guide to 
Boston and vicinity, will follow the favor of 
your card. 


R. E. COSTELLO, Manager 
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INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


HOUSES SUPPLYIN 


China and Glass. 


JAMES M. SHAW & CO,, 
25 Duane St. New York 


Ready to Wear Garments. 
BROADWAY BARGAIN HOUSE, 

For Men, Women and Children—Wholesale 
676 Broadway, New York City 


Dry Goods. 
FREDERICK T.OFSER & CO., 
484 FuLTON SrreET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Newspaper Clippings. 
HENRY ROMBIKE, 
110-112 West 26th Street, New York 


House Furnishing Goods. 
c. H. & E. S. GOLDBERG, 
West Broadway and Hudson Street, 
New York 


Hardware, Tools and Supplies. 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., 
Fourth Ave., Thirteenth St., New York 


Groceries. 
SEEMAN BROS., 
Hudson and North Moore Sts., New York 


All Hospital Supplies. 


SCHIEFFELIN & CO., 
| 170 William St. New York 


JUVENILE 
COURTS AND 
PROBATION | 


By Bernard Flexner and Roger N. 
Baldwin, experts 
The first general and authoritative state- | 
ment of the problems of the Juvenile 
Court, its scope, methods, organization, 
and relation to other social forces. 
For the practical use of all persons in- 
terested in the court, probation, and the 
innumerable problems connected with 
delinquency and neglect. 
Illustrations of exceptional interest. 
$1.25 net, postage | 0 cents. 


For-sale by The Survey Associates, Inc., 
by all booksellers, and by 
the publishers: 
THE CENTURY CO. 
New York | 


Union Square 


Che New York 
Schooi of Philanthropy | 


UNITED CHARITIES BUILCING 
105 EAST 22p ST- 
EDWARD T. DEVINE, Director 


Guage 
A_PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


SCHOOL, OF GRADUATE RANK, FOR } 
SOCIAL AND CIVIC WORK 
aiid 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1914-15 
WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION 


“ LAKES. 


AMERICA 


NORTHERN STEAMSHIP CO. 
Ss. S. NORTH LAND 
Leaves Buffalo Wednesdays and 
Chicago Saturdays 


Meals a la Carte 

To all lake resorts, including Mackinac 
Island, Harbor Springs, Milwaukee and 
Chicago. 

Season from June 17 to first week in September 
Tickets optional. Rail or Steamship on 
small additional payments. Write for par~ 
ticulars and printed matter to 


STEPHEN LOUNSBERY, G. P. A. 
1184 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


THE NEW YORK CHRISTIAN HOM! 
for Intemperate Men—“Chester Cres! 
Mount Vernon, has accommodations fe 
rich and poor men. More than ten thou 
and have been welcomed. Tel. 248. Geor 
S. Avery, Mgr. 


